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INTRODUCTION 



This is the second of two reports on a National Evaluation of the inneaiate 
effect, of project Head Start. An earlier SDC document, TM-4862/000, describes 
some of the characteristics of children, f«rii^iie., -and--progr«M_in_swEle8 of_ 
full-year classes operating^ in 196a-69. The present supplementary repqrj: 
presents findings from th^^e'-B? and 1967-68 samples. 




■The Head Start National Evaluation was designed to identify, pretest-posttest ' 
performance changes associated: with Head Start participation, and the conditions 
-{Under which the changes were greatest. There were np control groups of ' 
-eligible children who did not attend Head Start, the emphasi, is on comparisons 
' within the Head Start sample to see wh^at kindf of - classroon experiences ■ ' , 
k best'' for vrtiat kinds of children. . 



The earlier report, TM-4862/000, discusses the goals, history, and developoint 
of Project Head Start, and suunarizes major findings of prior Evaluation and 
research afeudies on Head St^. and other preschool intervention programs, it 
also describes the rationale and overall design of- the Read Start National 
Evaluation. As noted -in the eafliter report, the specific features of the 
- National Evaluation design, the instrum^ts u»ed, and the conditions under? 
which the evaluation data were collected, changed somewhat, over the three < 
years of the evaluation effort. Each yiaar^ evaluation is thus treated as a 
separate study. Where appropriate, however^ the present report makes 
comparisons across years, pointing out coo«o)^litie8 ahd dilferences in the 
patterns of child-prograun interaction 6ffectir»- ' 

The remainder of this report is organized into two major sections. The first 
section, consisting of Chapters I thr^h X, aescribes the analysis and 
findings of the 1967-68' National ^a];uation d^ta, the" second .sec. ion". 
Chapter XI, describes the results of the 1966-67 evaluation. 
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CHAPTER i 
DESIGN OF rat 1967-68 SmUATJON 

Th« evaluation for the 1967-68 study set th« foii • " 

Of .«.ple, children: "^"^ guid.Unes for s.lection 



• The guideline-eligible chlldre-n-«us7he 

, ^" ^-°» October 1967 through April 1968. 

• They »u,t be (on entry) no younger th^ ^ee year. aM six .on«« 
. and no Older than four yearW and nine months'. 

• 'l'™ "^'^"^ '° * -^^^^^^ - 

^aren- i.e. , children Without prior full-y^ p^^Hool 
experience) . ^ 

c.it„i.. «„.'ai«, ,e. aat,-coU,ctio„ p^.c^„... 

. Ih. =c«„„ core. i,»tn»,„ts «w.nl««:ia- b.t«.„ the 

secoM .„a Sixth „^ ^ 

■ . . *9ain at the end Of the program. .. . 

. on cl..„o„,^«p.,i,^-„,^-^^^ ^^^^ ■ 

throU9hout the 5p^a». - ■' ■ ■ 

. •• in 50% Of the s«pl.; «Mitio»l -i.-aepth l„for«tioi .u.t 

(These data were not part of the 
, incluaea in the p.. JHtl^r: ' ; ""^ 

v.. „c.:^t.. 14 ..^ ,t.rt Ev^«tio„ 

intervention proora«s of their oi« ^noroauce specific 

did att-aot t! n ! "I'ction-.- Ho^er, the Centers 

did at:t«pt to select s«^ie class- that varied as widely «. po.sibi. in 
-ticipated •.uc.tio^X as^oach ^ child .ch^.cteri.ti.1. 
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The earlier ieport, TM-4862/600/01 , has discussed of the aajor design ' 

limitations that apply to all three years of the Head start Na^onal Evaluation, 
and ,3om^ implications of those limitation for the analysis and interpretation 
of the evaluation data. Briefly, th* most serious desigii coni»£ants were as 

follows: . . . . "V . 

• The evaluation effort represents a quasi-experimental design, 
rather than a true experiment. Although nimeroas research 

hypotheses concerning possible. Head Start program effects were 
implicit in the nature of the instruMn.ts used, and the. data 
collected, these hypotheses were not made ej^licit prior to the 
data-collection effort. Furthermo?:e , in none of the three years 
.were all .children assigned randomly to treatment-conditions, nor 
were programs selected randomly from the total population of Hwid . ' 
Start Centers. Thus it cannot be claimed that the- SMples of ' 
programs kr^ children were, in any rigorous Mnse, representative 
of the total Head Start program'. 

• The National Evaluation did not include a control gr*<iup of children 
who had no exposure to Head Staxt; thus, it is particularly difficult 
to. substantiate cause-and-effect relationships between piogram 
variables and performance measuresl For this reason, in the 
analyses reported here, the Head Start experiences «r* described as 
"associated with" certain chuiges in p«rfor»ance, rat^r than as 
having caused those changes. . 

• There were variations among Head Start O^snters in the interval 
• between, the opening of classes, and. the administration "of the 

pretests; similarly, there were vatiatioris ia th^ interval between \ 
pretest and posttest administrations... Because of the potential 
impact Qf the variations on the children's pretest and gain scores, 
and because of the possible confounding of these variations with ; 
the program variables being investigated, the analyses described 
ih^e present report include an examination of the intervals and 
theirNrelatibnship to performance. 



A* lat«r chapter* in thia report ahoW, there were alsable 
quantities of miaaiog data oa many of. the neasurea. The ample 
size for a given neaaure was typically analler than the total 
sample by at least two hundred children. Preswably, most of 
the missing cases represent children who were not, present in the 
classes *rtien the inatrunenta were adminiatered. In other cases, 
• it may have been foun >bo difficult to obtain a particular 
meaaure, even though the child was physically present; thia 
evidently was occasionally tr\ie for soae Spanish-speakiag children. 

: The danger introduced by the missing data is that the missing cases 
might represent children who differed in important' diinensions. frm 
their clasnates '\rtx> were included in the analyses. Further»orer 
there is a possibility that! the 'pattern of missing cases for. ^ 
different, Head Start Centers and cl^^jses might be' confounded with 
certain program variables associated with those classes. . Such a 
confounding effect could conceivably produce spurious^ statistical 
relationships between t^ie program variables and the performance 
measures. 

The missing data problem ia one that must be tak^jn into consideration 
in interpreting the various findings reported in this doowent. It 
was not possible within the scope of this study to, perform an 
in--depth examination of the missing cases, so as to del^ermine exactly 
how much, and in irtiat ways, they differed from the cases included in 
the analyses., Howevar, Chapter VI does kri.efly compare the pretest 
performance of all children having pfetisst scores, against the 
pretest performance of those children having both pretest and 
posttest scores (i.e., the children for who© *n-*scotes oould be 
calculated); this comparison provides a bwit* Jor assessing the 
magnitude of bias that^ might be introduced by children..who dropped ' 
out of the programs beftfre the end of the valuation tariod.. 



CHAPTER II 

1 MEASUHBS FOR 1967-68 ANALYSIS 

This chapter describes the instruments used in the 1967-68 evaluation, and 
the variables derived from data elements contained in those inatnaienU. 

A. INSTRUMENTS ^- . 

The data collection instruments fall into three general categories: 

Instruments designed to record data on the background and performance 
of jUie Head Start children. 

o" < 

o 

• Instruments pertaining to the children's parents and families. 

• Instruments pertaining to the Head Start Centers and classes. 

* T * ' 

I 

V Ingtruwents Pertaining, to Children 

.The only instrument used in 1967-68 to measure cognitive growth was the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test. Scores on this instrument, which was aiainr 
isj:eredpre and ix>st, reflect a complex of skills and" attitudes, including- the 
child's willingness to cooperate with the- examiner, his coii«>rehension of the 
instructions and tasks, and his general-^level^pf intellectual achievement. 
Stanford-Binet performance has frequently been reported to predict perfortnihoe 
in school situations. ' ■ \ 



Two instruments, the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance and the 
Social Interaction O baervation Procedure , were adaiinistered pre and post to 
provide information about the children's behavior, in the social-emotional 
domain. After actaiinistering the Stanford-Binet to a child, the examiner' 
filled in the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance, based on .his 
observations of the child in the test situation. This rating scale describes 
attitudinal and emotional factdrs that might have contributed to the child's 
Stanford-Binet performance; it also provides a measure of the child's ability 
to adjus€ to the test conditions. 
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The Social Interaction Observation Procedure (SIOP) was developed at the 
University of Kansas* In this behaviorally oriented procedure, observers 
recorded in ten-second, intervals the social interactions of Individual children 
with peers and adults during free-play, situations* The in»tr«ent was designed 
to help answer questions such as vrtiether a child initiated social qontacts^or 
was siraply a respondent, whether he participated more in interactions with 
peers or with fidults, how much he interacted with peers of other ethnic gro\ips 
than his own,^ etc* ^ 

Certain additional .data on children were recorded on Supplementary Data Cards. 
These included such information as the childr-^^s geographic region and prior 
Head Start e^qperience* ' ' - ^ 

2* Instrument Pertaining to Parents and Families 

Pre and post data on the parents axKi families were, colljedted on a Paren t 
Interview form that was similar* but not identical- to the one used in 1968-69, 
This instrument provides three kinds of data: • (1) demographic, such as the 
mother's age and education, (2) behavioral, such as the mother's participation 
in community activities, and items intended to provide an index of the child's 
emotional maturity at home, and (3) dynamic and process factors such as the 
mother's reported mot\e of contror over the child, her aspirations and expec- 
. tations for his development, and her atti^des of optimism, alienation, and, 
hopelessness* 

3. Instruments Pertaining .to^ Programs 

Several forms were used to collect information a2>out the classrooms and staff* 
.The Characteristics of Teaching Staff fom coniiained^ information about the 
Head Start teacKers and aides, their personal characteristics (sex, age,, 
ethnicity, etc*) , their level of education, any special training they received 
in preparation for their Head Start duties, arid type and amount of prior teach- 
ing experience. Another form, Pes crip tictfi of Center and Clasuroom Composition , 
provided information about the number of ch^ldxm and attaf £ meBi>ers in each 



classroom, the nvwber of square fe«t of indoor and outdoor facilitien, and 
. the ethnic, sex, and age distributions of children in the classes:. 

The Observation of Substantive Curricular Input (OSCI) was used to collect 
more dynamic and interacti^ve data about the actual classrooai activities. This 
instrument, developed. by UCLA, is .a^ ti»e-saB^ling observation designed to 
provide information on such questions What projportion of tiae io spent in 

free play? In activities developing small-rauscle skills? In small groups? 

The 1967-68 OSCI diffe*:ea from the 1968-69 version in that there were no 
measures looking specifically at the teacher; i. e., the focus for all of the 
1967-68 observations was on what the children themselves were doing, regard- 
less of whether a teacher was interacting with th«» or directing them* ' 

Certain additional data on the programs were recorded on Master Data Cards; 
these ii^cluded information about, the class program length, number of class 
meetings per week, class stability, €he head teacher's continuity, tlie type 
of delegate agency responsible for the program, the largest ethnic group in 
the class, etc. 

B. PROCEDURES FOR DEFINING VARIABLES 

In general, the procedures used to organize the data elements for 1967-68 into 
meaningful program variables, child variables, and parent variables were the 
same as* those described for the 1968-69 data (.TM-4862/000, Chapter V) • ,?his 
process involved (J) the reorganization of data elements by child, *i^&er'\. ^ 
than by instrument, (2) the recoding of response alternatives for. some indr- 
vidual data items, so that the items* would provide meaningful scales, and ' ^ 
(3) the use of rational analyses (i. e., face validity) and information from 
earlier "studies to define new variables based oh combinations of data items. 

After all variables were defined, the definitions were incorporated into 
computer programs that extracted the necessary information from the data ' 
iapes and produced' a new tape containing, for each child, values for all of 



the Jeriv-ed vriablis; This new tape, designated the Master Tape, was. the 
basis for all statistical manipUitions of the data^ 

C. IKITIAL SET OP VAUTantJC 

By the step, suwnarized abov*, an initial of 199 variable,; was defined. ' 
Of this set, 142 variables "child-oriented" .variables/ i. they are 
derived fr«n records associated with individual children. These include the 
types of information described below: • ' 

Child-Oriented Variablaa 

a. Child Personal and Background Data 

... . . . . • 

Examples of this -ype of infonnation are the child's s'ex/'ethnicity; age, 
the degree to which adults read to the child, hi* .aria of residence (South/ 
.Non-South), and amount of prior preschool experience. These, variables were 
-selected because xt was' feit of .interest to pto-ri^ deictiptivi. data on the 
Head Start children at ti«e of entry into the progra., «. well a. to comp»^ 
performance gains for different subgroups of children. 

b. Child's Family » . ' ' 

Examples of these variables are .mother's and" father's education level and 
occupation, ratio of rooms to people in the hope,. number of adults in the 
home, number of children in the hope, family .obiUty,«d f«iily*struptyr..'i. 
The selection of these variables was based on interest in the family or^^i^*.' 
and environment of the Head Start children,, and in ^. possible relationship, 
between these family variables and the>iikren's gain, in Kead Start. 

~* XnSncf"'"''-"^*"'' Administration ind Period of Head Start Program's 

These vairiables include the interval beta,een the start of the .ch«,l yeuic mi 
the pretest administration of certain instruments; the pretest-posttest 
interval; and ihe child's attendance level. These variables were potentiaUy 
of interest- for their us.* in determining how the children's performance 
varied with their period of exposure to the program and with the timing of ^ 
tlie tests. 
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2. Program-Otiented Variables ' . ' * 

Another set of variables can^e characterized as program-oriented. These 
Variables we^g.-<ierived from instruments maintained by site or class rather 
than b^^^ni^vidual child. The program-oriented variables as a group are vital 

Ls study, because they represent the independent variables whose rela-^ 

tionships with the performance measures are to" be investigated. In the 
following discussion, they are organized into several categories, of informa- 
tion,- the discussion includes examples of variables 'in each- category, and a 
rationale for selection of the category. 




•d. • Performance Measures on Cognitive and Social-Affective Instruments 
Administered to th^ Children * . - 



These include both prescores and postscores on each child-oriented" instrument 
described above in Section A. Most of these meaisures are defined in greater- 
detail, and. the ratidnale for thfeir selection is described in Section^ E, belo^. 

e. Variables Relatina tri *-ho tta^on'^' 



Variables Relating to the Parents' Attitudes 



These include data on the parents' aspirations and expectations for their • - 
childreri's subsequent educational attainments; their feeling of "personal ^ 
power (or lack of it); their degree of involvement in Head Start and community 
-activities; and -their* attitudes toward. Head Start and toward educatipn in .- 
g'^eral. . 

One, reason for interest in these variables was their value in describing th# 
•nteritig characteristics of the parents. Another reason was that some of the 
variables might profitably be used as dependent variables r to determine 
jAether Head start experience was associated with beneficial changes in the • • 
parent attitudes. 



a. Teacher's 'Personal and Background Variables 

Thesejariables are important both to obtain a-clsar picture of the character- 
istics and prof essional^ backgrounds of the Head- Start teachers and aides, and 
to determine how tfidse characteristics were related to the children's 



. performance. A further reason fir including variables in this cat«,ory is " 
that two such variables (teacher's general education and teacher's paid 
experience with- disadvantaged preschool children) were found significantly " 
associated with performance in the analyses of the 1968-69 data. ' ' 

The teacher variables defined for 1967-68 thus^ include background information 
about the teacher's (or aide's) level of general education; educational 
training |or Head Start programs; andpaid teaching experience with young 
disadvantaged children, with older advantaged children, and with young 
advantaged children. ^ • 

bj. Program/Curriculuni Variables and- Classroom Materials' 

From a logical standpoint, it might be expected th^at variables reflecting the 
direct interaction between the program^ (i". e., the classroom instruction-Tand 
the,children should be strongly associated with the children's oerformance' ' 
Eleven variables related to actual program activities in the classrooms were 
derived from the Observation of -Substantive Curricular Input (OSCl) . ^ Four 
ofrthese variables represented scores on factors that had been coii^uted by 
'JCIA in its earlier analyses of the OSCI data (Stem, 1969) . The other 
seven OSCI variables were measures of the frequency of observed use^f certain 
types of equipment and materials (e. g. , language materials, art materials, ' 
small-muscle material) in the classrooms. . " 

°- CORRELATIONA L ANALYSES OF INITIAL SET. OF VARIABEES 
The earlier report covering the 1968-69 Head Start- data (TM-4862/000) 
describes the rationale and procedures for use of a correlational approach 
to select, from, a large number of independent and dependent variables, a " 
subset of variables for more intensive study using analysis-of-vari^ce tech- 
niques, in tijis approach, the Pearson product-moment correlation is computed " 
between the pretfe^t scores and each program variables. Next, the correlation 
xs computed bfetween th/gosttest scores and each program variable. The dif- 
ferences between, these two correlations are computed and a "t" test is 
performed on each difference to te^s^ the hj^pothesis of "no difference." ' The ' 
probabilities differences as lar|e as'or larger them the observed 
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differences as large or~ larger than the observed differences' are coaputed. 
A significant correlation increase is . interpreted as suggestive of a positive 
(beneficial) relationship between the program variable. and the pe^qfonnance 
measure,^ and a decrease as a negative relationship. The nvmber of significant 
relationships that a variable has with. other variables is used as one indicator 
of the possible ia«)ortance of that variable for inclusion in the analyses of 
variance. " 

Tables 1 through 16 show the most ioqportant findUaf* £zm the correlational 
analyses, which involved 22 independent variables and 16 dependent variables 
(child and parent measures) . Each table shows results for one dependent vari- 
able. Table 1, for example, shows results of the correlational analyeis for 
the Stanfoid-Binet. The left-inost column lists all progran variables that 
showed pre-post correlation differences having probabilities of .05 or less. 
From left to right, the remaining 'columns show the correlation between the 
program variables and the £retest IQ scores; the correlations between program 
variables and jgosttest scores; and the differences between "the two correlations! 
A negative sign (-) by a nimiber in the "Corr. Diff." column means that the post 
correlation was smaller than the pre correlation (i. e., that a higher value 
on the program variable was associated with lower performance) ; the absence 
of any sign means that the post correlation was larger , and suggests *the pos- 
sibiUty of a beneficial effect of the program variable. A double asterisk 
(**) by a correlation difference signifies that the chance 'probability of 
occurrence of a difference of that size or larger is no- greater than' .01; a 
<r single asterisk (*) designates a probability of no greater than .05. 

E. SELECTIOW OF SUBSET OF VARIABLES FOR ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 

As described iiT t-*>- preceding section, tests were performed on pre-post differ- 
ences in correlation between each of the potential independent variables^ and 
each of the potential dependent variables. The results of this correlational 
analysis were then used, along with several other. criteria, to winnow the - - 
variables down to a number that would be manageable within the limits of the 
project, and at the same time would give some reasonable promise of showing 
significant relationships between independent and dependent variables in 
subsequent auialyses of variance .- 
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T«bl« 1 

PRE VS. POST OOUELATIONS 9ETWSBN INDEPBMBIC 
VARIABLES AMD VALUES ON 'SIANIOID-BIIIET 



Ind«p«Ddent V»rlable« 
Clatfc Transiency 
Teacher Continuity 
OSCI - Art Materials 
PupU/Teacher Ratio 



Corr. 
Pra 


Corr. 
Post 


Corr. 
Diff. 


-0.02 


-O.IC 


-O.08** 


0.00 


0.05 


0.05* ^ 


0.00 • 


0.04 


0.04* . 


-0.04 


0.00 


0.04* 



\ 



* Designates a correlation difference with probability less. than .05 
** Designates a correljtion difference vith jprobtbility lei* than .01 



Table 2 

• • . . *■ 

PRE VS. POST CORRELATIOHS BETWEEN INDEP^TOCTT VAUABLIS 
AND VALUES ON FACTORS APFBCTING TEST PIXPODttXCE (PATP) 



Independent Verlebles 


Cprr, 


Corr. 
Post 


Corr. 

' ' Dlff 


Pupll/Teedier Ratio y 




-0.07 


-0.13** 


Teacher Continuity 


0.04 


.0.13 


0.09** 


OSCI Smll-'Huacle Materials 


-0.12 


-0.03 


0.09** 


Teacher Education 


0.03 


-0.06 


-0.09** 


OSCI - Language Materials 


-0.10 


-6.02 


0.08** 


Experience with Disadvantaged Children: 


-0.02 


rrO.ll 


-0.09** 


Outdoor Square Feet 


0.00 


0.08 


0.08** 


Experience with Disadvantaged Children 


-0.04 


. -o.ii 


-0.07* 


OSCI Factor I (Cognitive, Low istrticture) 


0.00 


0.06 


0.06* 



* Designates a correlation difference with probability less than .05 
** Designates a correlation difference with probability less than .01 
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Tablt 3 

PRE VS. POST OOUtELAIIONS BEIwis^l UMFEMOIIIC VA«UBI^i5 
•AND VAUmS Oil SZQP - tdta.i VSUUkL iilN^ 

■ I * ■ ■ " 



Independrat Variables 


Corv. 
Pra 


Corr. 
Poat 


Corr. 
Dlff. 


Teacher Education, 


0.13 


-0.01 . 


-o.w** 


Clasa Transiency 


O.U 


0.02 


-0.12** 


OSCI - Large-Mutcle Hatcrlals 


0.08. 


-0.01 


-0.09** 


OSCI - Dramatic Materials 


0.00 


0.09 . 


0.09** 


OSCI - Saall-^uscle Materials 


-0.06 


-0.13 


-0.0.7* 


Pupil/Teacher Ratio 


^ , -0.05 


0.02 


.0.07* 

1 



Designates a correlation difference with probability leas than .05 
Designates a correlation difference with probability less than .01 




Table 4 



PRE VS. POST. CORRELATIONS lETWEEN INDBPENDEUT VARIABLES 
AND VALUES ON SIOP - TOTAL NON-VERBAL BIHAVIOR 



Independent Varlablex 


Corr. 
Pre 


Corr. 
Post 


Corr. 
Dlff. . 


OSCI - Language Materials 


-0.05 


0.11 ?. 


0.16** 


OSCI - Music Materials ■ 


0.01 


0.10 


0.09** 


OSCI - Snali-Muscle Materials ; 


0.00 


0.08 


0.08* 


Teacher Education 


-0.18 


-0.10 


0.08* 



Table 5 

PRE VS. POST CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDEPENDDir VARIABLES 
' AND VALUES ON SIOP - TOTAL INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR . 



Independent Variables Pre Po»t piff. 

Experience with Advantaged Children 0.06 -0.08 -0.14** 

Experience with Disadvantaged Children 0.03 -0.09 -0.12* 



* Designates a correlation difference with probability less than .05 
** Designates a correlation difference with profcabllity less than ..01 
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. . Table 6. 

PRE VS. POST COBRELATIONS BETWEEN INoiPENDEirr VARUBLBS AND VhL\mS 
ON SIOP - INITUTIOKS BY SUBJECT tO PEERS OP MIS nmiC 6S0UP 



Independent Variables 


Corr.* 
Pre 


.Corr. • 

—^^Oit 


Corr. 
Dlff. 


Pupil/Teacher Ratio 


0.12 


-0.07 


-0.19** 


Class Transiency 


0.03 


-0.10 


-0.13** 


Experiehce with Disadvantaged Children 


0.11 


-0.03 


-0 .14** 


Experience .with Advantaged Children • 


0.09 


-0.02' 


-0.11** 


OSCI - Large-Muscle Materials 


0.01 


-0.08 , 


-0.09** 


OSCI - Science Materials 


0.03 . 


0.11 


0.08** 


Teacher Education 


- 0.08 


-O.Ol 


-0.09* 



,* Designates a correlation difference irlth probability less than .05 
** Deslgnatea a correlation difference vitk probability less than .01 
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Table 7 




PRE JS. POST COMiBCaidllS BETWEKH INDEPEHDKHT VARIAILES AND VALIIFS 
ON SIOP - IHITIATIOHS BY SUBJECT TO PEE5S OtSto ETONW 



ladependant Variables 


Corr. 
Pr* 


Corr. 
Post 


Corr. 
Dlff. 


Experiance with Disadvantaged Children- 


-0.11 


-0.19 


-0.08** 


Class Transiency 


-0.06 . 


-0.13 


-0.07** 


Experience with Advantaged Children 


-0.11 


-0.18 


-0.07* 


OSCI - S«all-Muscle Materials 


-0.02 


0.04 


0.06* 


Piq>ll/Teacher Ratio - 


-0.03 • 


-0.09 


-0.06* 


OSCI - Factor III (Cognitive, High Structure) 


0.02 


•^.03 


-0.05* 



* Designates a correlation difference with prohabUlty less than .05 
** Designates a. correlation difference with prot>*l»lilty less than .01 
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^ Table 8 

PRE VS. POST CpRKELAXIONS BEIVEBJ ;tIH)gPEW)ENT VARIAPUS AUD VALUBS 
ON SIOP - miTUTION TO SUBJldC Bf SAME BTIQIIC iBKXIP PEBRS 



In4ttp«ndai^t Variables 

/ 


Corr. 

Pre 

■ ^ —i— 


Corr. 
Post 


Corr. 
Dlf f 


OSCI - Large-Muscle Haterlala 


*0.08 


-0.11** 


Experience with Disadvantaged <aiildren 


0.12 


0.00 


-0.12** 


Experience with Advantaged Children 


C.12 


0.01 


-0.11** 


Pupil/Teacher Ratio 


0.06 


-o;04 


^)»-10**« 


OSCI - Snall-Muacie Materials 


-0.12 


-0.04 


0.08**. 


Class Transiency 


-0.03 


-d.io 


-0.07* 


OSCI -.Science Materials 


0.06 


o;i2 


o;o4* 



t" 

1 

i 

t 



* Designates a corrrlation difference with probability, leee than •OS 

* Designates a corri UonNdlf ferencc witlj pxettability i we than .01 



4 Table 9 

• <• - ♦ . " 

. PRE VS. POST CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND VALUES 
ON SIOP - INITIATKW TO SUBJECT BY OTHER EtBNIC GROUP PEERS 



Independtnt Variables 


Corr. 
Pre 


Corr.' 
Post 


Corr. 
Diff. 


< 

Experience with Dlsadvanuged Children 


-0.10 


-0.19 


-0.09** 


Experience with Advantaged Children 


. . -0.10 


-0.17 


-0.07** 


OSCI - Dranatic Materials 


-0.05 


-0.10 


-0.05** 



Table 10 . 

PRE VS. POST CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND 
VALUES ON PARENT'S ESTIKATE OF HEAD START BEN^PITS TO CHILD 



Independent Variables 


Corr. 
Pre 


COrr. 
Post 


Corr. 
Diff. 


Class Transiency 


0.01 


0.10 


0.09** 


OSCI - Drawtic Materials - 


-0.03 


0.06 


0.09** 


OSCI - Music Materials 


-0.07 


0.01 


0.08** 


OSCI - Large-Muscle Materials 


-0.15 


-0,21 


-0.06* 


OSCI - Sasll-Musde Materials 


0.07 


0.02 


-O.05* 


* Designates a correlation difference with 


probability 


less than 


.05 



** Designates a correlation difference with probability less '^han ,01 
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Tabl* 11 



PRE VS. POST C())«tEUTI0IIS.BIIWlIN;W«P81IDniI VAIUBLES IND 
- VALUES 0« PAIIEHT'S EDUCAnO«4L ^PllSSS 



IndepftQdtat Variable 


Corr, 
Pre 


Gorr, 
Po«t ■ 


Corr. 
Plff. 


Eitperlence with Advantaged Children 


0.09 




-0.10^ 


Bxperlance with Dlaadvaatagad Children 


0.10 


0.00 


-0.10** 


ClasB Transiency 


' p.oi 


0,08 


0.07**- 



** Designate. . correlation difference with probability lea. than .01 



Table 12 



^^„y?;n,?^?5 CORRELATIOHS BETWEEN XHDePBMDEMT VAfiUlLES AND 
VALUES ON PARENT'S EDUCATIONAL ISFWIATIOIIS pSToIiLD 



rnere were .o eignlflcant corvelatlon dlffer«ncea for thl. .4ep«»4ent wUbU. 
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Table 13 

PRE VS. .POST OORRELATIOIIS BEYW^EN IlIDEPINDEllT VAtZABLES AND VALUES 
ON DISPARITY IN PAIENI'S ASKIXTIOMS AMD R»1CTAII0HS FOt C8IU) 



Independent Variables , 
OSCI - Music- Materials 
Outdoor Square Feet 
OSCI - Large-Muscle Equipaent 
Pupil/Te'acher Ratio 
OSCI - Language Materials 
lass Transiency 



Corr. 
Pre 


Corr. 
Post 


Corr. 
Diff. 


0.08 


-0.05 


-0.13** 


-0.06* 


O.tfi 


0.10** 


0.10 


0.01 


-0.09** 


0.08 


-0.02 


-0.10** 


0.07 


-0.01 


-0.08* 


-0.03 


0.05 


Q.08* 



* Designates a correlation dlffetence wi. probability ^.ess than .05 
*♦ Designates a correlation difference with probabillt;y leas thin .01. 
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Table 14 ■ v 



Indeypdent Variable* 
fetperience with Advantaged Children 
Exparlence uLtk BiaadVantagad Children 
Claaa Transiency 



Corr. 
.Fre 


Corr. 
>oat 


Corr. 

aiff. 


-0.12 


-0.03 


0eO9** 


-0.09 . 


-0.01 


0.08** 


-0.04 


-0.09 

1 


•0.05* 



Table 15 



Independent Varlab: u8« • Corr. Corr. 

•• Poat Diff . . 

OSCl - Language Materiala ^ 

-0.03 0.06* 

OSCl - Mualc Materials 

-O'OA , 0.01 0.05* 



Table 1« • , ' 

PRE VS. POST COWIUTIQIIS BETWEIM INDIPWDHIT ^IMAlLls 
AND VALUBS OR MOTHER'S IlimViWWr S^SSlMWt 



Independent Variables ^ 


Corr. 
Pre 


Corr. 
Post 


Corr. 


OSCI - Language Materials 


0.03 


-0.04 


-0.07** 


OSCI - Snall-Muacle Itetarials ' 


0.10 


.0.04 


-0.0«* 


* Designates a correUtlon difference 
** Designate! a congelation difference 


with, probability Ims than 


.05 


with {probability \x 


MS thsn 


.01 . . 



One screening criterion used in . selecting, the -finel-subset of- variables w^s - 
Whether xhe pre-po^t correlation differences reached statistical significance. 
For ex«ple', all of the four OSCI factor 'scores showed virtually no signifi- 
cant.pre-post' differences -in correlation with dependent variables, and they 
were eliadnated from further analyses, 6ne or .tWo dependent variables were 
also eliminated for this reason (e^g., Parent's Edu«tional ^pectations for 
Child, and Parent's Estimate of Child's Pear Reactions). 

Another c^>n8ideration in. the selection'of variables was related to .the find- 
ings from the 1968-69 data. One of the goals- of the present analysis was to 
determine whethei- relationships found in the 1968-69 tata were also present 
in -the 1967-68 ,^ta. Thus, priority Was given to variables such as Teacher's 
Education,- and Teacher's Experience with Disadvantaged Children, since these 
were similar to variables in the 1968-69 data that ue.ire significantly .related 
to children's perfomimce. 

• ' ' ' ■ • ■ ■ ^ • 

Nirte program variables and nine .performance variables ware finally selected for 
more intensive study by analyses of variance. These variables are described 
in the ramainder.of this chapter; 

PflOGRAM' VARIABLES 

^- Class-Staff Ccayositiori and Stability " * ^ . " 

a. Pupil/Teacher Ratio -. , • 

Thi,s is a derived scalie, calculated by dividing the total number of children . 
on the class^ roster by (||e 'munber of teachers assigned to that class; 

b. Claws Transiency • •■ . . • 

High scores indicate that many j:hildren who were on the class roster at the 
beginning of the ;irear's program were lio longer on that roster at tlie end of • 
the year. For example, a sealed value of 9 .indicates that f«Jer than 1^% of 
'the originally assigned phildren were still on the roster at the year's end; 
at the other end of the Scale, a value of 1 indicates that 85% or more of 
the same children were still assigned. 



c. Teacher Continuity 

values on this scale indicate the head teacher's . continuity, in the class 
during the • evaluation period. A scaled value of 4 designates a class in 
which the same teacher who started.the program year ^s present at the end 
of the year, by contrast, a value of 3 means -that there Was one change in 
teachars, a value, of Z means that there were two changes, and a value of 1 
means that there were three or more changes. 

2» Teacher's Training and Experience 
. a. Teacher's Education 

^ " i , 

• This variable indicates the education level of the highest-educated teacher " 
in the classroom (generally the head-te^r) . A scaled value' of 8 designates 
a teacher who has conpleted ,17 or more years (i.e., graduate work), a value of 
7 indicates cqai>letion of 15 or 16 years, a value of 6 means i3 or 14 ^s, 
and so on down to a value of 1, which means no co!i«)leted years - ,.nooling. 

b.. Teacher's Experience with Disadvantaged Children 

A score on this derived variable is an average figure across all teachers in 
the class. It approximates the total number of months of paid experience that 
the average teacher has had" in. working with Head Start children, with other 
^ disadvantaged preschoolers, and with older disadvantaged children. 

3. Materials in Vse in the Classrooms ^ 

The four variables in this category were all. derived from the OSCI observation 
forms. Each variable indicates the total number of time, that the specified 
type of material was sighted in actual classroom use, divided >y the number 
of observation periods in which it could have been signted, and then multi- 
piled by 100 to convert it to a percentage. Thus a score of 20 for "Language 
Materials" would mean that in one observation out of five, on the average, 
some type of language-instruction material was observed in use. 

/ 

The types of materials represented by the four osci variables are^(l) language- 
oriented materials (e.g.,^. books, records, or tapes with dialog), (2) materials 
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for usein dramatic play-acting aivi role-playing (e.g., story records, 
puppets) , (3) materials and equipment designed to exercise the children's * 
small muscles (e.g., puzz-les, string beads, table blocks), and (4) materials 
and equipment designed to exercise large muscles (e.». , balls," swings). 

DEPENDENT (PERTORMWJCE) VARIABLES , 

These variables can be grouped into three major categories; child cognitive 
behavior, child affective/social behavior, and parent attitudes and bdhavior. 

1. Child Cognitive Behavior 

Cognitive development is an important Head start goal, and much earlier 
researcih has been addressed to the question of progr«» effects on cognitive 
and aptitulde measures! The Stariford-Binet, the only cognitive measure used 
in 1967-68, is considered to reflect.aotivatibnai as iiell as basic aptitude 
ractors. The IQ scores used in this study were taken directly from the Binet 
recording form. 

I- 

2. Child Affective/Social Behavior 

Social and emotional development has been considered a major objective of 
,Head start since its inception, and in. 1967-68 two basic techniques were used 
to get pre and post measures in this domain. One was the Inventory of 
Factors Affecting Test Performance, co«ipl<.ted by the Stanford-Binet adninis- 
trator; the second was the Social Interaction Observation Procedure (siOP) , 
from which. five measures were deti' d for the present analyses. 

a. Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance - 

This is a computed summary score indicating the extent to \^ich the child's 
test performance is adversely affected by the test; by the examiner; and by 
'generalized response conditions in the child himself, such as an excessively 
high or low level of activity or. verbal expression, or inadequate usage of 
English. The score is calculated . by adding the rescaled values .of 13 items, 
each of which can have a value from 1 to 6. if the examiner has indicated 
that a given condition '.'seriously" iB5>airs the child's performance, that 
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itm is scaled at 1 point, ^idly or moderately detri»ental effects are given 
intermediate values, and a value of 6 points is given to an iben if the condi-. 
tion is stated to have "No adverse affect." Thus a high total score indicates 
that the test, the examiner, and the child's own generalized response traits / 
have little or no adverse effect on the child's Binet performance, aod sug- / 
gests that the child adjusts well to the demands of the test situation. The 
maxiaum possible total value is 7a.- 



b. SIC«>: Total Verbal Behavior « 

This and the following four variables were derived- from observations made 
during free-play situations and recorded on the SIOP. ' A score, on Total 
Verbal Behavior is the total number of ten-secoad observation- intervals in 
which the target child was seen to engage in any type of verbal behavior, 
whether with an adult, with a peer, or in general grpup interactions. There" 
were 270 ten-second observation periods, and th# possible rang* of scores, 
was 0 to 270. _ ' • 

c. SIOP: Total Non-verbal Behavior 

This variable indicates the^number of observation periods (out of a total of 
270) in which the target dhild was seen to interact socially with other 
individuals (peers or adults) in non-verbal ways (e.g., playing games, play- 
acting with other children, working witi^ peers to build things out of bloO^s) . 

d. SIOP: Total Inappropriate Behavior ... 

This variable shows the number of times in which the target child interacted 
in an inappropriate manner (e.g., fighting, screaming, nAme-calUng) with 
either peers or adults. 



e. SIOP: Initiations by Subject to PJeers of Same Ethnic Group 

^ ' ' . ' ' 

a score on this variable designates the number of times in which the target 

child was seen to take the initiative in interacting socially with one o,r , 

more other children of the same ethnic group. This interaction could be'" 

either verbal. or non-verbal. 
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f. SI(M>: initiations by Subject to Peers of Other Ethnic Group 

This variable indicates the number of times in which the target child was seen 
to initiate verbal or non-verbal interactions with classmates of another 
ethnic group. 

3. Parent Attitudes 

A n«rt>er of items frcan the Parent Interview form were used to construct two 
variables reflecting parents' attitudinal values that might have been affected 
by their children's participation in Head Start. 

a. Perceived Effect of ^ Head start on Child 

This variable is derived from six items in the. Parent Interview, related to ' 
the parent's estimate of how the child's isehavior has been changed by Head 
Start. Five items pertain to program benefits (e.g., "Speaks better," "More 
self-confident," "interested in nei^ things"), and one item designates a 
harmful program effect (i.e., "Causes more trouble at home"). Scores on 
this variable were computed by adding the nianber of pos^-tive items affirma- 
tively responded to by the parent, then subtracting 1 if the negative item 
was agreed to, and finally adding 1 to the- sum to avoid negative numbers. 
Thus the possibl-e range of scores was 0 to .7, with a high score indicating 
positive Head Start benifits as pj^ceived by tAe parent. 

b. Educational Aspirations for Child 

This variable, derived from a single item on the Parent Interview, specifies 
the level of schooling that the parent hoped for her child to complete. It 
was included for further analysis because of the possibility that it would 
reflect the parent's general level of ambition for the Head Start child's , 
future, and because the correlational analysis suggested relationships with 
several program variables. \^ 

The possibre range of scores is 1 to 9, with 9 indicating work at a graduate 
school, 8 representing the completion of a bachelor's degree, 7 sc»ne college, 
6 completion of high school, etc* - • - • , 
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CHAPTER III I 
THE CHILDREN: BHTERING CHARACTERISTICS 

This chapter presents descriptive data on a nuniWr of personal and background 
characteristics of the entering Head Start children^ and on their pretest 
performance levels ^on several cognitive and affective measures. In addition, 
cci^'arisons are made between the entry performance of children with prior 
Head Start experience, and that of children without prior experience. 

A. PERSONAL AND BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

Geographic Region of Residence (Table 17) 

AHproximately a fourth (23.72%) of the sample Head Start children lived in the 
South; that is, in the South Atlantic, East South Centraa, or West South 
Central portion of the country. (This represents a smaller proportion than in 
1968-69, when 34.50% of the children were from the South.) Other states 
accounted for the remaining children, with„ approximately a fourth of the total 
sample (25.66%) coming from the populous Middle Atlantic region. 

2* Urban/Non">Urban Residence (Table 18) J 

There were slightly more sample children from non-\irban aureas (suburbs, rural 
areas, and cities of under 50,000 population) thaui from urban areas (cities 
of 50,000 population or larger) . This is in contrast to 1968-69, when over 
three-fourths of the children were from urban areas. 

3. Ethnicity (Table 19) 

Slightly fewer than half (48.81%) of the Head Start enrollees were black, as 
coi^pared with over two-thirds in 1968-69. The next largest group consisted of 
whites (30.92%), and there were n^gnificant ntimbers of Mexican-Americans 
(6,70%). All other groups combined contributed only 12.57% of the enrollment. 
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Tabli 17 

DISTRIBUTIOMf OP VAUnS OV 
CHILD'S GEOGRAPHIC MiCIOH 



Perctotay of Non^^BliAs 

Pacific 302 U.96 

Mountain 113 5^60 

Weat South Central . 166 8,22' 

East South Central 168 8*32 

South' Atlantic 145 7^8 

West North Central 102 . . 5,05 

East North Central 313 15,50 

New England 192 9 •SI 

Middle Atlantic 518 25,66 

N - 2019 
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Table 18 ' 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
liRBAM/NON-URBAN KESIDENCT 

Frwi' Percentage of Nbn-^lmks 

Urban 890 45.13 

Non-Urban 1082 54.87 

N - 1972 

/ • ■ 
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Table 19 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUKS Oil 
CHILD'S ETHNICITY 



Negro 
White 

Mexlcan-^aerlcan 
Anterlcan Indian 
Polynesian 
Puerto Rlcan 
Oriental 
Other 



N 



Freq. 

1034 
642 
139 
87 
83 
43 
38 
10 
2076 



49.81 

30.92 
6.70 
4.19 
4.00 
2.07 
1.83 
0.48 
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4.. Child's (Table 20) 

At the start of the evaluation period, alnost two-thirds of the children 
(64.1%) were bebwoen four and five years old, and the overall »edian age was 
around 52 months. By comparison, in- 1968-69 the median was similio:, but there 
was a smaller concentration of children (approximately 50%) in tlie age range 

from four to five years. 

\' '. ■ 

9 

5. Child's Sex (Table 21^ 

As in 1968-69, the children were almost evenly divided between males (50.47%) 
and feMales (49.53%) . 



*• Child's Prior Head Start Experience (Table 22^ 

Tha.great majority of the sample children (85.43%). had had no prior Head start 
experience. 

7. Amount of Adult Bead ing to Child in HoBe (Table ?3) 

This variable was derived from two items in. the Parent Interview, related to how 
bften the target'child was read to by an adult in the hone. For approximately 
a third of the children (30.48%) , the frequency was two or three times a week. 
About half the children (48.32%) were reportedly read to once or twice each 
mmk. The remaining children were read to less than once a week. ' 

B. PRETEST PERFORMANCE ^ 
^' Cognitive Performance (Stanford-Binet Ifi) 

As Shown ir Table 24, the Head Start children at pretest time had iQ's ranging' 
from below 55 to over 134. The mean value was 91.42, slightly higher than the 
1968-69 pretest mean of 89.04, but still substantially below the overall 
national average of 100. 
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Table 20" 

.MSIMBUTIOH OF VALUil Oil 

CHILD'S AGE AT SNm (iOMIRS) 

ISfiii. P«rc>nt«M of 

0»« 71 11 . 0.6 

60 - 71 272 ' 14.8 

*8 - 59 U77 . . 64.1 

-32i 20.5 
N.- 1836 



36 - 47 



\ 

\ 



\ 

\ 
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Table 21 

DISTRIBUnOM OF'VALUES ON 
CHILD'S SEX 

l£Si£. PTc«af f of Kon-Blanks 

. . . ' 990 49.53 

1015 50.47 
N - 2011 
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\ T«bl« 22 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
CHILD'S PRIOR HEAD ST^tRT OCFERIBNCE 



Full year 

Suaner 

None 



Frag. 

13 
160 
1014 
N - 1187 



Percenf ac of Non-Blanks 
1.10 
13.48 
85.43 
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. Tabl« 23 

'DiSTmuTiOM-br Vimss m 

ADULT liADZMC tO *CH2p (PH) 



Values 




At lM«t two -or ehr«* t. 
One* or twice a weak 
Once «)vary two weeks ' 
ZiMg than oncf wty tm> 



526^ 



834 

\ -..197 
N 1726 



•':\ 



g^rcanta^a of WaaAlanks. 

t 

48.32 

^ -9.79 



!• 



9 



"k 
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4 > 

4 . 







» * 


- 




* 

f 

* 






. • AbdW 


134 . 


• i-30 


134^ 


. 425 


129.''' 


120:- 


VLW. 


w'- 


119 1 


iio - 

• * • 


114 




109 ; 


'100 r 


104 


h - 


99 


' 90 - 


.94 . 


85- 




80 


84 


. 75 






74 


«5 - 




60 - 


64r' 


55 - 


59 • 



- \ 



B«low 55 



DISItZlUTIOK OP-VALUlil OH 
8TAin)n>-BI]j|IT (FM^ 



^ ■ 3 # 

4 

12; 
22 

. ■ .47 • 
> * 

. , . ; 172 
" .25^ 

. , 281 : 
273-. i 
201 

^ .. • '1^2 

■ - ' .47 
' ^ . 25 ^ 
1« 

' 10 
N - 1824 
IttAM • 91.42 <- 
» - 13.68 * - 




4.. 



Of »6o-ll-lf 

o.is 

* 

0.22 

6.65 

1.20 

2.57 • 

J. -22 

•►77 
' 9,4'3 
IhM 
14.41 . 
.15ioi' 
13^02. 

2.57 
1.37 . 
0.87 
,0.32 



1 

I 

.1 



1 ^. 
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2* " Soci»l-g»otional Measures 

■/ - . ' 

a. Invantory of Facto 8 Affecting Tast Perforaance <Table 25) 

Values on thia.maaaure. auggeat that, as in 1968-69, the entering Head Start 
children in 1967-68 adapted fairly well to the Stanfoxd-Binet test conditions 
and were only moderately distracted by the cxrcumstances related to the 
ttjunlnsr or to the tsst itself. The nedian value reoorded by the exmixiers 
. was appro)il«ately 60r;in a possible range of 0 to 78 • There was- considerable 
variability, ^^howev^r, ^th scores ranging from 12 to 73. 

b. SIOP-JTotal Verbal Behavior (Table 26) ' 

The median value on- .this vaf iable' was apRroximately 35 on a scale of * 0 to 270. 
.A child at this median value vpate -thus- observed ih verbal int:teaction with 
peers or teachers roughly once in jSvery eight lO-s/RCond obser^^ation periods. 
Scote^^nged fairly broadly, with 6.09% -of the'chil<^en observed in verbal ' 
behavior at^lealt-SO tiaes, or once in •v«trV' th^«Mi dkmtvmtloxm. 

Ce SIOP- Total Non-Verbal Behajvior^^^^le 27) 

Social interactions of a non-4erbal nature ifere less cannon th^ verbal 
int:eractions; as indicated by a median value of on'>v about 9 on this variable; 
this represents an observed occUTi^ence j>f non-verbal social interactions in 
only about one observation period out of, thirty. 

d. SlOP-^otal Inappropriate Behavior (Table 28) 

Values on this variable represent observed occurrences of undesirable social 
intex^ctions such as screaming, fighting and name-calling. - The distribution 
shows that very few such incidents were observed; for almost: three-fourths of 
the children (72.85%) there were fewer ^han two such occurrences. 



■ Tabic 25 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUIS OM 
FACTORS AFFECTING TEST PERfO|KMICE (PRE) 



ValuM 




Frea* 


ParcaatAM of Non-Blanks 


70 - 74 




I5l 


$.43 


65-69 




468 


?6.12 


60 - 64 






- 20 •41 


55-59 ' 




229 • 


12.78 


50 - 54 




153 


8.53 


45 - 49 ■ 




117 


6.53 


40 - 44 




89 


4.97 


35 - 39 




78 , 


4.35 


30-34 




63 


3.51 


25-29 




36 


2.01 


20. - 24 




22 


1.22 ■ 


i5 - 19 




18 


1.00 


10 - 14 




2 

N - 1792 


0.12 





Table 26 



DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON STOP: 
TOTAL VE'RBAL BEHAVIOR (PRE) 



Values * 
Above 139 
130 - 139 
120 - 129 
110 - 119 
100 - 109 
90 - 99 



80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 



89 
79 
69 
59 
49 
39 
29 
19 
9 



Freq • 


Percentane of Non-Blanks - 


ft 


0.50 


/. 


0. 22 


6 


- 0.33 


19 


1.05 


22 


1.22 


3y 


1.72 


5$ 


3.11 


72 


4.00 


120 


6.66 


168 


9.32 


255 


14.13 


304 


16.86 


291 


16.14 


262 


14.53 


184 


10.21 


N » 1803 





*A valu« on this seals rsprsssnts ths numbsr of observation periods, 
out of a possible 370 oRportunitiss, in ^ich ths behavior in question 
was actually sesn to occur. Thus a value of 135 Mans that the 
behavior was seen in one out of two lO-second (dftserration periods, 
a value of 90 means tdiat it was seen in one out of three j>eriods, etc« 
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Table 27 



DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON SIOP: 





TOTAL NON-VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


(PRE) 




values* 


Freq. 


Percentage of Non-Blanks 


Aoove /H 


3 




0.18 




4 




u • 




1 




0.06 




9 




0.50 


55 - 59 


12 




0.67 


50 - 54 


12 




0.67 


45-49 


14 




0.79 


40-44 


22 




1.22 


35 - 39 


39 




2.16 


30 - 34 


53 




2.93 


25 - 29 


77 




4.27 


20 - 24 


141 




7.81 


15 - 19 


183 




10.13 


10 - 14 


308 




17.. 06' 


5-9 


449 




24.86,^ 


0 - , 4 


479 




26.53 




N - 1806 







*A value on this scale represents the number of observation periods, 
out of a possible 270 opportunities, in \*iich the behavior in question 
was actually seen to occur. Thus a value of 135 means that the 
behavior was seen in one out of two lO-second observation periods,, 
a value of 90 means that it was seen in one out of three periods, etc. 
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Table 28 

DISTRIBUTION OF /ALUES ON SIOP: 
TOTAL INAPPSOPRUTE BEHAVIOR (PRB) 



Values * 


\_ 
#* 


'Fre«^. 


Percentage of Non- 


Above 19 


5 


0.35 


18-19 






0.14 


16 17 




5 


; 0.35 


14 - 15 




4 


0.28' 


12 - 13 




6 


0.42 


10 - 11 




6 


0.42 


8-9 




21 


1.49 


6-7 




37 


2.62 


4-5 




66 


4.67 


? - 3 




231 


16.37 


0 - 1 




1028 
N - 1411 


72.85 



*A value on this scale represents the number of observation periods ^ 
out of a possible 270 opportunities ^ in which tbe behavior in question 
was actueaiy seen to occur. Thus a value of 9 neans that the behavior 
was seen in one out of 30 10-second obsearvation periods , a value of 3 
means that it was seen in one out of 90 periods, etc. 
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e. SlOP-lnitiations by Subject to Peers of S«e Ethnic Group (T*ble 29) 
The median value on this variable is about 10. A child at this median value 
initiated social interactions vrith other children of his own ethnic group 
approximately once in every 270 observation pe:rio4«. 

f . SlOP-lnitiations by Subject to Peers of Other Ethnic Group (Table 30) 
overall, there were few initiations of social ihteractions with paers of 
another ethnic group, as indicated by the fact that alinost three-fourths of 
the children (70.33%) made fewer than five such initiations in the 270 
pbeervation periods. Only 6.01% of the childron initiated more than 14 social 
interactions with peers of another ethnic group. 

C. ENTRY CIURACTERISTICS REL ATED TO PRIOR HEM) START EXPHRiaiCE 
in the analyses pf the 1968-69 data it was found that children with prior 
preschool experience had an initial advantage over other children when they 
entered the evaluation period. Was this also true in 1967-68? To ahswer this 
question, the pretest scores of two groups of the sample chii^en were cQi«>ared 
by two-tailed t-tests. One group had no prior Head Start experience; the 
second group-had some prior experience, in most cases a sunmer program. 
Table 31 shows the results of the comparisons, based on the s«ple of children 
for whom there were both pretest and posttest measures. From left to right, 
the table columns contain the sample size, mean, and standard deviation for the 
"No Prior Head Start" group; the corresponding figures for the "Prior Head 
Start" group; and the t-values for the differences between each pair of mraxa. 
Differences meeting the .01 and .05 levels of significance are designated to/ 
double asterisks (**) and single asterisks (*) , respectively. 

The comparisons show mixed results. The "Prior Head Start" children did not 
differ significantly from "No Priof Head Start" children on pretest IQ, 
though there were suggestive differences in favor of the group with prior 
experience. This contrasts with the 1968-69 analysis, in which children with 
prior Head Start/preschool experience were found significantly superior on 
Stanf ord-Binet entry perf oriMmce ( . 05 level) . 
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Table 29 

< 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON SIOP: 
INITIATIONS BY SUBJECT TO PEERS OF SAME ETHNIC G»OUP (PRE) \ 



Values * 




P«rc«ntaKe of Non-Blanks 


Above 64 


1 


\ 

0.06 \ 


60-64 


2 


\ 

0.12 \ 


55-59 


2 

• 


0.12 \ 


50 - 54 


1 


0.06 


45 - 49 


4 


0.24 \ 


40 - 44 


10 


0.60 


35 - 39 


22 


1.32 ^ 


30-34 


39 


2.34 


25 - 29 


91 


5.51 


20 - 24 


154 


9.32 


15 - 19 


254 


15.38 


10 - 14 


339 


20.51 


5-9 


389 


23.54" 


0-4 


344 


20.82 




N - 1652 





*A vf^ue on this scale represents the number of observation periods, 
out of a possible 270 opportunities, in which the behavior in question 
was actually seen to occur . Thus a value of 30 means that the behavior 
was seen in one out of nine 10-*second observation periods, a value of 
9 meaiis that it was seen in one out of 30 periqis, etc. 
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Tablt 30 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES OH SIOP: 
INITIATIONS BY SUBJECT TO PEERS OF OTKR ETHNIC ClOUP (FRE) 



Va^uM* rtti. ^ Perc«oUg» of Non-llM^g 

Abovt 44 2 0 . 14 

AO - 44 1 0.07 

35-39 0 . 0.00 ■ 

30-34 4 0.27 

25 - 29 8. 0.53 .. 

20 - 24 27 ^ 1.77 ' 

15-19 <^ 50 3.27 

10-14 118 7.71 

5 - 9 ' 244 15.95 

0 - A 10Z6 ' 70.33 

N - 1530 



*A value on this seal* rtpres^nts th« xtumbvt of obti«zv«tioa p«riod«, 
out of « posiiblt 270 opportunities, in which the behavior in question 
was actually seen to occvu:.' Thus a value of 30 means tliat the behavior 
was seen in one out of nine 10-second observation periods, a value of 
9 »eans that it was seen in one out of 30 periods, etc. 
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Table 3X 

COMPARISON OP PRETEST SCORES POR CHILCSEN 
WITH AND WITHOUT PRIOR HEAD START RXPERXBICE 





Prior Head Start 


Prior .HMd Start 




Dcp«[ideiit Variable' 


h 


»^2 


SD2 


h 


«1 . 


»1 


t 


/> 

Stanford-Blnet 


917 


89.58 


13.3A 


165 


90^83 


12.91 


1.18 


Factors Affecting Teat Performance 


892 


55.76 


11.74 


167 


51.87 


13.63 


-3.82** 


SLOP: Total Verbal Behavior 


907 


37.67 


24.84 


160 


45.67 


36.81 


3.45** 


SIOP: Total Hoii-*Verbal Behavior 


916 


12.46 


12.91 


162 


15.13 


13.45 


2.41* 


SIOP: Total Inappropriate Behavior 


754 


1.29 


2.88 


122 


.1.77 


3.43 


1.65 


SIOP: Inltlatlona by Subject to 
Peers of S«ie Ethnic Group 


808 


11.31 


8.69 


153 


16.03 


10.78 


5.91** 


SIOP: Initiations by Subject to 
Peers of Other Ethnic Groups 


812 


A. 05 


4.99 


123 


3.11 

0 


4.55 


-1.97* 



0 
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One po.«ible explanation for the difference in finding, for the two years may 
lU in the fiict that in. 1968-69, there >iere al«o.t *8 many entering children 
with prior full -year experience as there Wiure children with prior sunner 
Frogram experience, in 1967-68; by co«parison, virtually none of the children 
had had prior full year experience. Thus, on the average, the "Prior Head 
St»rt" child entering in 1968-69 had had a lengthier expoWe to the possible 
benefits of the Head Start. \ 

\ 

In the social-emotional domain, entering children with prior Head Start 
experience were more Kjcially active, as measured on the'siOP ixy the number 
of times that they participated in both verbal (.01 level of significance) and 
non-verbal (.05 level) social interactions with adults and peecs.\ Furthemore, 
they W greater social initiative, as mea»ured by the number of Social 
interactions that they initiated with other children of their smm' ethnic ' 
group (.01 level). However, the "Prior Head Start" children also' sh^Wd 
significantly poorer adaptation to the Stanford-Binet test conditions (.'01 level), 
as recorded by the examiner on the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test ^ 
Performance. They alio initiated fewer social interactions with peers of y other " 
ethnic groups, than did entering children without prior Read Start experience 
(.05 level). All of these findings must be interpreted with caution, since it ' 
is not known that the children with prior preschool exparience were initially 
matched to the children \Aio had not received iuch experience. 

D. SUMMARY ^ 

As in the 1968-69 analysis, the entering children in 1967-68 showed considerable . 
diversity on a number of dimensions, both in teirms of personal characteristics' 
and background, and in their > entry performance on various measures. As 
compared with 1968-69, there was a smaller proportion of black children (49.81% 
against 68.17% in 1968-69), a smaller percentage of children from the South 
(23.72% against 34.50%) . and a much smaller percenUg* from urban areas 
(45.13% against 77.28%). Most enrollees (85.43%) had had no Head Start 
experience prior to the evaluation period, and judging from the low frequency . 
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J>«rt programs prior to th« .valuation pwiod. 

1967^8 «. .ii,htly higher th«, in ,.,1.42 co^^ ^ 

56.72, ««p.r.d ,ith . «.„ in 1958.55 5,^5 »^ of . 
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dHAPTER IV 

. THEIR FAMILIES: ENTERING CHARACTBSISTICS 

This chapter is concerned 'with the, Head Start. children's families and home 
environnents. It presents frequency distributions on several variables related 
to the entry characteristics of the sample. children's f«»ilies, with wphasis 
on the parents' attitudes aSout Head Start. 

A.' SOCIO-ECOWOMIC INDICATORS » ' 

!• Mother's Education (Table IS) 

Only about a third. of the sample mothers (36/94%) had completed high school. 
Another 53.91%, had dropped out .of secondary school before completing the 12th 
grade, and over 9% finished' the 6th -grade or less. These figures are similar 
to those for 1968-69. 

• * # 

2.. Mother's Occupation (Table 33^ 

Almost a third of the 'sample mothers (31.49%) had joJos. However, few of the 
working mothers .(131 out of 415) reached the. semi-sJcilled worJcer level or 
higher, and 168 mothers were househpld workers or la*>orers. 

3. Father's Education (Table 34) , - ' 

About a third (33.73%) o^ the fathers on v^om data w«re available had conpleted 
high school, ahd only -6,. 39% had gone on to college.- Almost a fifth of the 
fathers (17.63%) finished the 6th. grade or less. 

4. Father's Occupation '(Table 35) 4 

Rata on this variable were missing for fathers of over half the sample children. 
For those on whom'data were available, 14.76% were apparently unemployed, and 
almost two-fifths (38.22%)^ were laborers or service workers. Fewer' than a 
fourth (24.20%) were esiployed at a skilled or technical level. 



table 3; 



OISTRIBUIIOM OF VALUBSyON 
MOTHER* S EroCATIOM 



College grii(lukt€ 




So»e college " • - 




High school grtduftt^ , 


^' 555 


9-Iith grade ' : 


7-8th grade . 


217 


4-^th grade ^ • * ^ ^ 


l-3rd- gradft 


. is' 


No school 


13 




. N - 1432 



0.91 
' 4.12 
31.91 
3t.76 
15.15 
* 6.91 
1..26» 
O.fi 



Table 33 . 

V,^ DISTRIBUTION OF VALU£S> ON 
HOTHER'S OCCUPATIOM 



Profeaslonal, technical 

Operator^ private houaehold 
worker 

Service worker or laborer 
household worker or laborer 
Housewife 



Freq. 
63 

■ • . 68 
♦ 116 
168 
903 
N - 1318 



Percntaaa of Hon-Blaaka 
' 4.78 

• S 5.16 
8.90 
12.75 
68.51 
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Table 34 

DISTRIBUTIOK OF VALUES ON 
FATBER^S EDUCATION 



CollH^ graduate 

Soma collage 

Hi^ school graduate 

9-llth grade 

7r8th grade 

4^th grade 

l-*3rd grade 

No school 



Freg. 

20 
51 
30A 
331 
' 210 
122 
A9 

i±-f. 

H - 1112 



Perceatage of MoB-Blaoka 
1.80 
4.59 
27.34 . 
29.77 
18.88 
^"^10.97 
4.4J^ 

.2.2r« 



Table 35 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
FAIHER'S OCCUPATION 



Professional, technical 

Salsp, clerical, skilled 

Operator, private household 
worker 

Laborer, service worker 

None indicated 



Fre<;t. 
67 
197 



249 
■417 
161 
N - 109f 



Percentage of l^pai-^lanks 
6.14 

1'8.06« 

22*82 
|8.22 
. 14.76 
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B' ' OtHER FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 
Faiily Structure (Table 36) 



in .bout three-fif,th of the sample familie. (57.67%) the adult, living iith 
the Head S^t child 'included the mother plu. the father or. another mah. 
The second »o8t frequent faadiy structure (21.75%) included only one idult, 
the mother. 



2. Fanily Mobility (Table 37) 

The sample families were fairly mobile, a^ indicated by the fict that JlaoBt 
a third (32.60%) had moved three or more ^tiiiiea over a five-Rear piriod] and 
17.70% had moved five times or more. 



3. Other Chil dren Previously in Head sjart (T)abla 2f) 
Oyer a fourth of- the sample families or/ whom data were available had 
viously had children" in Head Sturt. However, no data were recjorded 
three-fifth of the sample faadlies. / 




C. PARENT ATTITUDES 

Perceived Effect of Head Start on 



Child (Table 39) 



I 



The possible range of scores on this Pleasure is 0 to 7. A liicore of 7 means 
that in the Parent Interview the parei\t 'agreed with five pc/.itive statements 
about program benefits to her child (e\g., the child "speaki better, iS more 



self-confident, etc.), and rejected a nWive .statement (/i.e., that the Head 
Start experience had created more trouble in the hone) . A.scor.e of 0 meana 



that the parent agreed with the negative Wteiwnt and diUgrtfM with 'all 
^ five positive statements. Intermediate values reflect viriou. combinations 



of 



positive and negative statements. Sinc^ the prescores shown here were 
obt^ained at th« start of the evaluation period, the respbnee. presumably 



reflect anticipated program effects, based iW iome cases on the parent*' 
experiences with children previously in Head .Start. As/ Table 39 shows, the 
responses at the start ^f the evaluation periid were rJther evenly spread 
over the scale, except that Virtually no parent was entirely negative. • 
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Table 36 



DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
FAMILY STRUCTURE 



Mother and father 
or other nan 

Father and aother 
plus adult relative 

Ifother plus adult relative (a) 

Father plus adult relative (s) 

Mother only 

Father only 

Adult relative (s) only 

Adult guardians who 

are not relaitlves 



Freq. 

838 

125 
111 

4 

316 
2 
36 

21 

N - 1453 



N^rcentage of Mon-Blanks 

57.67 

8.60 
7.64 
0.28 
21.75 
0.14 
2.48. 

1.45 
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Table 37 

DIST&IBUTIOH OF VALUES ON 
FAMILY MOBILITY (M0VB8 IN FIVE YIARS) 



Values 


Fre«^ . 


Percentage of Non-Blanks 




19 - 20 


4 


0.28 




17 - 18 


■4 


0.27 




15 - 16 


6 


0.41 




13-14 


10 


0.68 




11 - 12 


13 


0.89 




9-10 


39 


2.67 




7-8 


62 


4.24 


• ! 


5-6 


121 


8.27 


1 
t 

i 

i 


3-4 


218 


14.90 


1-2 


401 


27.41 


{ 
<• 


0 


585 


3f.#9 


! 



N - 1463 ; 

,1 

I 
i 

I 

■ * 

i 
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Tabic 38 

DZSTRIBUTIOM OF VALUES ON 
OTHER CHZLDREM PSBVZOUSLY IN HEAD STAH 



Tm, unknown vhen and 

* 

Yaa, both auMer and 

full year 15 

Yes, 2 chlidran or sore 

full year 5 

Yea, 1 child full year 39 

Yea, 2 children auaner g 

Yea, 1 child auMer 25 

Ho 



19.27 ' - 



1.61 



0.54 
4.18 
0.86 
2.68 

iii 70.88 



N - 934 



Table 39 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 

EFFECT OF HEAD START ON CHILD (PRE) 

IfiiSSl . Parcantate of M«m^ i^s.a 

7 W6 11.24 

6 182 10.44 . 

5 190 10.90 ■ 

* 207 11.88 \ 

3 274 15.72 

2 \351 20.14 

1 319 18.30 

® «Ji 1.38 

N - 1743 
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2« Expected Positive Infl uence of Head Start pn Parant (T«bl« 49 ) 
Values on this scale, which can range from 0 to 5. repreaant the number of 
benefits to herself that the parent stated she expected fro« har child's 
^ participation in Head Start. Examples of possible benefits included "Make 

naw friends," "start making more trips," "Learn more about raising children," 



letc. 



The parents^^ responses kt the^ start of the evaluation |eriod ware spread 
over the entire' scaled but almost a third of the responding parents (31.51%) 
indicated no expected benefits to themselves, and over a third (34.25%) 
expected only one type^ of benefit. These rasults suggest that the parents - 
were not particularly ^anguine 'about 'posiave program influancaa, aside from 
those that might occur directly to th« children. 

^' Attitude To ward Sending Other. Chilteen to gead Start (Table 4 i) 
Almost all sample parents (92.07%) indicated that they would lika to send 
other children to Head Start in th? future, indicating an initially positive 
attitude toward Head Start. 

^' Parent's Educational Aspirations for Child (Table 42 ) 
About half of the parents (49.07%) expressed the hope that thair children 
would at least complete the work for a college degree, and oyer three-fourths 
(76.07%) wanted them to receive at least Mom <k>U«ga aiqpariance. 

5- Parent's Educational ExpactAtions for Child (Table 41) 

Most parents ^^re pessimistic about their children attaining the level of 
education that they hoped for;, fewer than a fourth (22.45%) eiQWctad thair 
children to get into college. 

6. Parent's Feeling of Value of Education (Table 44) 

This variable is based on nine items in the Parent Interview that make value 
statements concerning the i««>ortance of aducatipn (e.g., "The only way that 
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Tl^lc 40 



^ DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON EXPECTED PiJSITIVE 

r INFLUENCE OF HEAD START ON PARENT <PRS> 

YS^S^ Preq. PfrcMUttt of Noa-Blnks 

5 10 1.01 

. * 61 6.18 

3 85 8.61 

2 182 18.44 

1 338 34.25 

0 Jin 31.51 

N - 987 



Table 41 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON PARENT ATTITUDE 
TOWARD SENDING OTHER CHILDREN TO HEAD START (PRE) 

Freq. Percentage of Non-Blanks 
Yes 1439 92.07 
No 124 7.93 

N « 1563 
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Table 42 



f 



DI8TUBUTI0H OF VALUES OM PARRIT 
EDTXIATXOXAI. ASPIKAXZOHS VOK GIILD (PIE) 





FrsB, 


<So to 9xadu»t« ccilMol 


100 


finish collage 


745 


Go to collage 


465 


Take voca. work after high school 


56 


Plnish high school 


323 


Take voca. work in high school 


13 


Attend junior high school 


4 


Finish grade school 


2 


No stated goal 




N - 


1722 
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Table 43 

DISTRIBUTION CF VALUES ON PARENt 
EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS FOR CHILD (PRE) 





Ft eg. 


P*rc«it««e of Non-Blanks 


9 » Go to graduAt* sbhpol 


15 


0.87 


8 - Finish collag* 


180 


10.47 


7 - Go to oolleg* 


191 


11.11 


6 - Take voca. work after high school 


72 


4.19 


5 Finish high school 


1021 


59.39 


4 - Take voca. work in high school 


24 


1.40 


3 - Attend junior high school 


76 


4.42 


2 - Finish grade school 


20 


1.16 


1 - NO stated goal 




6.98 


N « 


1719 


1 
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T«ble «4 



/ 

Above 89.9 
80.0 - 89.9 
70.0 - 79.9 
60.0 - 69.9 
50.0 - 59.9 
40.6 - 49.9 
30.0 - 39.9 
20.0 - 29.9 
10.0 - 19.9 
0.0 - 9.9 



DISTRIBUTION OF VALUIS 0$ FAIIKT 
FEELING OF VAUHE OF IWrcAtlOU (PRE) 



Fr»q. 

9 

46 

160 

345 

445 

282 

275 

127 
44 

. 4 

N - 1737 
MEAN - 51.4 
SD - 17.2 



PTc«nt<La» of Non-BUidf 
0.32 
2.66 

19. 
25.62 
16.24 
15.83 

7.31 

2.53 

0.23 
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people can raise the way they live is to get a good education") • Scores oii 
the d^ived scale can range from 0 to ?.0O; a score is cowputed by (1) adding 
the total number of the items to which the parent gave positive reactions . 
(i.e., agreed with a favorable statement or disagreed with an unfavovible 
statement about education) ; (2) dividing by the number of items responded to 
in any fashion, and (3) multiplying the quotient by 100 to provide a percentage 
figure. Thus, a value of 100 means that the parent gave all positive reactions 
and a value of 0 means that she gave all negative reactions. 

As Table 44 shows, the parents' responses ranged over the entire scale, with 
the bulk of the responses near the center of the scale; this suggests that, 
overall, the parents had moderately positive attitudes toward the importance 
and value of education. 

D. SUMMARY 

Most of the sample parents had litUe education background? only about a third 
of the mothers, and a similar proportion of the fathers on whom data could be 
collected, had completed high school. A third of the mothers and over four- 
fifths^ of the fathers on whom data yere available had jobs, but most of the 
working parents of both sexes were employed at an unskilled or semi-skilled 
level • 

«> 

0 

In about three-fifths of the sample families, the adults living with the 
Head Start child consisted of the mother plus the father or another, man. 
The second most frequent family struc^e (approximately one-fifth of the total 
sample) included only one adult, ~the' mother. 

The data aOx^ut prior children in Head Start were missing for ^ over half* the 
total sample; for those parents whose responses wexe recorded, about a fourth 
had previously had a* east one child in the program. 

Almost all sample parents indicated that they would like to send other chil- 
dren to Head Start in the future, indicating an initially positive attitude ''^ 
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toward th« pxogra». . How«v«r. they indic«t.«d littl. Mp.ct.tion th«t th.y 
th«..lv.. would r.c.iv. mib.twiti.1 b«.fft £«• th. progrwi, wid. from 
th. po..ibl. *b.n.£it to th.ir childr.n. 



Mo.t j^rmnt, h.a hig)i aspiration, for their children', educational attain»«t. 
(h.lf .hoped their children wopld complete college) , but little real expecta- 
tion that they would achieve tho.e go.ls (faw^r thmi . fourth «cp.cted their 
children even to enter college). -The typic.1 parent had .oderately po.itive 
attitude.-. about the va^ue and importance'of edl^cation to .ucc... and happin... 
in, life. , ' *• 



\ 
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CHAPTER V 
THE PRX?I»MS 



This chapter presents data on certain diaracteristics of the sartple Head Start 
programs in 1967W68; Some of the -data were obtained by recording forms filled 
out by site personnel (e.g.. Description of Center and Classroom Composition, * 
Master Data Card* Cha^racteristics of Teaching Staff) , arid some by iictual 
observations of the classroom activities (OSCI variables),, Several variables 
relate to the teachers' .education level' and their training and eacperience for 
their Head Stait 'assignments. Other variables describe the child-teacher 
coi^ition of the cla[sses, .the frequ«»ncy and length of meetings, and the degree 
to »«hich there were changes during the evaluation period in the composition of 
both staff and children, still another set of variables relates to the 
instructional materials and equipswnt actually observed in use during the 
classroom sessions. All .frequency values shown in the tables in this chapter 
refer to -the number of children in classes having the specvlfied chkracteiistits. 
A. CLASS AND SITE CHARACTERISTICS • . , 

1. Delegate Agency iTable 45) 

Almost four-fifths of the children (78.96%) were in sites whone delegate 
agencies were Comnunit^ Action Pfograms or sirpilar local welfare .groupl. ; 
Of the remaining children, virtually all were in programs whose delegate 
agencies were local education agencies. ' . - . 

2« Class Meet ings Per Week and Hours of Class Per Day (Tables 46 and 47) 

Virtually all of the sample' children (96.96%) were in classes that met five 
days a week, and almost two-thirds (64.76%) attended classes that met for 
three to four hours each day. Another third (34.69%) were in classes that 
net from five to eight hours a day. ' . ' \ 

3. NvoBber of Children in Class (Table 48) • • • ' 

Although there was a spread in class size from 10 to 27 children, most of the 
children (77.65%) attended classes of from 14 to 18 children. 
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Table 4S 



DISTRIBUTION QF Via.UES ON 
. ^ DELEGATE AGitlCY 



CAP'c and alallar agendea 

Local ajducatlon. agenolea ■ 
Parochial achools ' 



Frag. 

1557 
381 
34 
1972 



•Percantage of Non-Blank> 
78.96 
19. 32 
i.72 



Tabic 46 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES 0» 
CLASS MEETINGS PER WEEK 



5 days ■ , 
'4 daya 



lESSL 
1912 

60 

1972- 



y 



Parcantaaa of Mon- Bi^nky 
96.96 



• Table 47 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES OH 
HOURS OF CLASS PER DAT 



7-8 hours 
5-6 hours 
3-4 hours 
0-2 hours 



Freq. 

367 
317 
. 1277 
11 

N - 1972 

> 



Percentage of Hon-Blauka 

18.61 
16.08 
64.76 
0.56 
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Table 48 



^ .. DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN CLASS 

Values ' Freq. Percentage of Non-Blanks 

. • - . ;[ 27 ■ 10 0.46 

' 26 ^ ': .'8 0.36 

\" 23 • T' 19 0 87. 

22 56 . 2.55 

■ - ' ' 21 . , - -10 . ' 0.46 
20 . ' 196 . ■ ' . 8.94 

19 - . ■"; - 53/ • • 2.^2 

' 38.<^ 155 - 7.07- 

-„/ ..<"^P 222 10.13 

/. ' 16 ' 227 10.36 
.15 771 ■ ^ 35.17 

1* ' . . - . 327 1'4.92 . 

56 o - 2.55 

12 ■ 49 ' 2.24 

11 ' ; ,13 ' 0.59 

. 10 ' « ' _20 < " 0.91 

N - 2192 
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*• Pttpil/T»achT Ratio (Table 49) 

V«lu«. on thi. scale r«g«d fro« 3 to alnost 18, Jith W two-thirds of th» 
children b«Lng in classes that haU pupil/teacJier ratios of txam 5/1 to 9/1. 

5. Tttacljer-Class Ethnic Match (Table 50) \ 

About th^a-fifths of the sanple children (60.29%)! were in\ classes whose 
teacher was of the same ethnic group as the «ajorJty of the^ children. Xr.other 
18.66% of the children were in classes whose teacljer was of a different 
ethnic group than the majority of children. The ivnaining children were in 
classes tM^re no one ethnic group had a clear majority of children. 

6. Haiid Teacher's Continuity (Table 51) - 

three-fourths of the sample children were in' classes whi<ih \had the s«M 
h*ad teacher throughout the evaluation period. I^owever, almost a sixth of the 
children were in classes with one change of head/ teacher, and in 'at least dto 
o^JiQr classes there were two or more changes. / 

7. Outdoor Fa cility? Square Feet Per Child, (T^ble 52) 

About three-fourths of the children (74.82%) weira in sites that piwided, on 
the *vtragee 45 square feet or more of outdoor ^y area per chiM.| 
At the oth«: end of the «:ale, over a t«ith of jtte ohiWr^' (11.71%) war. i« ' 
^itas offering less than 15 square feet of outdoor play area par chiw. Most 
6f these ca.es latter were premmably associated with stora-front si^es having 
little or no yard space. 1 

OBSKKVKD CLASSROOM USE OP MATERIA LS ! 

- — ■ ^ \ , 

The variable* in this category were all derived from the OSCI observation 
forms. Each variable indicates the total nusdber of times that the spicihed 
type of material was sighted in actual classroom use, dividid-by the lumber 
of observation periods in which it could have bean sighted, and than 
multiplied by 100 to convert it to a" percentage. i 
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Table 49 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
PUPIL /TEACHER RATIO 



Values 
17.0- - 17.9 
16.0 - 16.9 
15.0 - 15.9 
14.0 - 14.9 
13,.b - 13.9 
12.0 - 12.9 
11.0 - 11.9 
10.0 - 10.9 
9.0 - 9.9 
8.0 - 8.9 
7.0 - 7.9 
6.0 - 6.9 
5.0 - 5.9^ 
4.0 4.9 
3.0 - 3.9 



Freq. 
11 
13 
58 
52 
8 
8 
56 
78 
128 
247 
580 
74 
278 
44 
80 

N - 1715 



Percentage of Non-Blanks 

0.64 

0.76 

3.38 

3.03 

0.47 

0.47 

3.27 

4.55 

7.46 
14.41 
33.82 

4.31 
16.21 

2.57 

4.66 
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Table 50 



DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
TEACHER-CLASS ETHNIC MATCH 



Teacher matches majority 

Class mixed 

Teacher and majority 
not matched 



Freq. 
1157 
ADA 

358 
N - 1919 



Percentage of Non-Blanks 
60.29 
21.05 

18.66 
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Table 51 



DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
HEAD TEACHHl'S CONTINUIiy . 





Freq. 


Same teacher 


1546 


One change 


314 


Two changes 


15 


Three or more changes 


9 


Class reorganized 


88 


» 


N - 1972 



Percentage' of Non-Blanks 
78.40 
15.92 
0.76 
0.46 
4.46 
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Table 52 

DISTRIBUTION OF .VALUES ON 
OUTDOOR FACILITY:' siiVKBE FEBT PER CHILD 



Values 




Freq. 


Percentage of Non-Blanks 


45 or more 




1599 


74.82 


40 - 44 




25 


1.17 


35-39 




11^ 


0.51 


30-34 




73 


3.42 


25 - 29 




79 


3.70 


20 - 24 




86 , 


4.02 


15 - 19 




' 1.3 


0.61' 


Under 15 




251 
N - 2137 


11.75 
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1. Science Materials (Table 53) 

There was very little use of science materials (e.g., magnets, aquaria) in most 
of the sample classes, virtually all of the children (96.93%) were in classes 
where science materials ivere seen in use less often than one observation period 
out of twenty-five. Over half of the children (56.93%) were in classes where 
such materials were, for all practical purposes, never used. 

2. Lemguage Materials (Table 54) 

Language-oriented materials (e.g., story-book records, books) were somewhat 
more conmonly used than science materials. Almost a fifth of the children 
(18.51%) were in classes where language materials i*tere i>9ing^applied during 
at least a tenth of the observation periods. The median valu6 on the .cale 
corresponds to a level of use of approximately onco in every twenty observations. 

3. Music Materials (TaUale 55) 

As with spience materials, very little use was made of music materials, such 
as musical instruments.' Overhalf of the children (54.27%) were in classes 
irtiere essentially no use of such materials was observed. ' c 

4. Art Materials (Table 56) 

Art materials were relatively often observed in use in the classrooms. About 
half of the children were in classes wherej such materials were being used 
during at least 9% of the observation peric^s. In a few classes, the observed 
use wap as high as once in every four observation periods. 

5. Dramatic Materials <Table 57) 

There was also considerable application of materials designed for use in 
dramatic play-acting and role-playing (e.g., story records, , puppets) . Almost 
two-thirds of thfe^children (63.18%) were in classes where such materials were 
being "'used during 10% to 20% of the observation periods. 

6. Small-Muscle Materials (Table 58) ' 

There was moderate use of materials such as puzzles and string-beads, 'that were 
designed tp exercise the children's small muscles. The median value on this 
distribution corresponds to an observed fn.quency of approximately once in every 

( 

.73 

I 

\ . • • 



Values * 



9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 



. Table 53 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
OSCI: SCIENCS MATBIIALS 



10 17 



IlSSL. Percentage of Non-Bl^ nle* 



0.78 



0 0.00 



0 



0.00 



0 ' ' ^.0.00 

34 1.56 

16 0.73 

0 ' 0.00 

24A 11.22 

259 11.89 

368 ' 16.89 

1240 56.93 



N - 2178 



Each value xn this table indicates the tot«Unu«b«: of times that 

tll^l ll^^^ "r^' °' observation period, in which it coSS ^v^ 
fscore'SI' "ultiplied by 100 to convert it to-T^CinUge. 

L iz ' that in one obs«:vation out of twenty, 

on the average, the material in question was observed in use. ^ 



J 
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Table 54 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
OSCI: LANGUAGE MATERIALS 







Percentaife of H 


22 - 23 


16 


0.73 


20 - 21 • 


14 


0.65 


18 - 19 


0 


.0.00 


16-17 


40 


1.84 


14 - 15 


90 


4. 13 


12 - 13 


34 


3.86 


10- 11 


^ 159 


7.30 


8 - 9 


207 


9.50 


6 - 7 


348 


15.98 


4-5 


386 


17.72 


2 - 3 


437 


20.06 


p - 1 


397 


18. 23 




N - 2178 





*Each value in this table indicates the total number of times that 
the specified type of material was sighted in actual classroom use, 
divided by the number of observation periods in which it could have 
been sighted, and then multiplied by 100 to convert it to a percentage. 
A score of 5, for example, means that in one observation out of twenty, 
on the average, the material in question was observed in use. 
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Table 55 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
OSCI: MUSIC MATERIALS 



Values* 




FtM* 




12 




15 


^J^ \}y 


11 




0 


0.00 


1 A 


0 


25 


1.15 


9 




11 


0.51. 


8 




22 


1.01 


7 




22 


1.01 


6 




73 


3r35 


5 




144 


6.61 


4 




131 


6.01 


3 




60 


2.76 


2 




190 


8.72 


i 




. 303 


13.91 


0 . 




mi 

N - 2178 


54.22- 



*Each value in thia table indicates the total nmber of tipea' that 
, the specified type of aaterial was sighted in actual clAaisropa uae! 
divided by the nunber of observation periods in which it could have 
been sighted, and then multiplied by 100 to convert it toTl^eenUge. 
A score of 5, f o?-,«M«iple , means that in one observation out of twenty, 
on the average, the material in question was oUerved in tiae. 



A' 
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Table 56 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
OSCI: ART MATERIALS 







Freq. 


- Percentaae of Npp- 


30 - 32 




27 


1.24. 


27 - 29 




31 


. 1*42 


24 - 26 




63 


• 2.'89 ^ 


21 - 23 




84 


3.86 


18 - 20 




135 


6.20 


15 - 17 




105 


4.82 


12 - 14 




275 


12.63 


9-11 




344 


15.80 


6-8 




431 


19.78 


3-5 




474 


21.76 


0- 2 




209 ' . 
N - 2178 


9.60 



*Each v*lue in this table indicates the total nufebar of times ti.ac 
the specified type of material was sighted in actual classroom use, 
divided by the number of observation periods in which it could have 
been 'sighted, and then multiplied b/ 100 to convert it to a "percentage. 
A score of 5, f6r example, means th^t in one observation out of twenty, 
on the average, the material in question was. observed in use. 

9 
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Table 57 

DISTPIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
OSCI: DRAMATIC MATRRIALS 



Values* 


Freq . 


30-32 


27 


- 0 


31 


24-26 


94 


21 - 23 


148 


18-20 ' 


305 


15 - 17 


325 


12 - 14 


375 


- 9-11 


371 


6-8 


270 


3-5 


183 


0-2 


JJ.--^178 

/ 



Pcrccnta^jt of Noa-Bl»nk8 

1.24 

1.42 

4.32 

6.80 
14.00 
14.92 
17.22 
17.03 
12.40 

8.40 

2.25 



*Each v«lu« in this tabl« indicate* tha total nuabar of tiiias that 
the apacifiad t<v* of aatarial was aightnd in actual clasaroon use,; 
jdivitJad by the number of observi^tion periods in irtiich it oould have 
been iiii/hted/ 'and than multiplied by 100 to convert, it to a percentage. 
A score of 5, for example, means that in one observation out of twenty, 
on tl-.e average, the material in (juastion wms observed in uae. 
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Table 58 



DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
OSCI: SMALL^SCLE MATERIALS 



Values* 


rreq • 


Percentafte of Non-Blanks 


22 - 23 


m 


5. 10 


20 - 21 


5o 


2.57 


18 - 19 


86 


3.95 


16 - 17 


194 


^8.91 


14-15 


191 ' 


8.77 


12 - 13 


248 


11.38, 


10-11 


291 


13.36 


«- 9 


I 329 


15,10 


6- 7 


l60 


7.35 


4- 5 


^ 167 


7.67 


2-3 


' 152 


6.98, 


.0-1 


1 193 


8.86 




i N - 2178 





I 
I 



*£ach valua in this tablt indicatas the total number of times that 
the specified type of material was sighted in act\ial classroom use, 
divided by the number of observation ^periods in \^ich it could have 
been sighted, and then Multiplied by 100 to convert; it to a percentage. 
A score of 5, for example,* means that in one observation out, of twenty, ' 
on Che average, the material in question was observed in use. 

\ » 
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/ 

ten observation periods. The remge is from essentially no application of the / 
•mall-muscle materials to a frequency bf once in every four obse'-.ation periods. 

7. Large-Muscle Materials^ (Table 59) 

Materials designed to exercise children's large muscles <e.g., swings, balls) 
were observed in. use fairly often, wxth values ranging up to one observed use , 
in every three observation per,iods.. The median value on this distribution 
corresponds to a frequency of kboiif once in every ten observation periods. 

1 ■. . . . ' 

C. OBSERVED CtASSRQOM ACTIVITiES x 

The four OSCI factor scores used in the. correlational analysis would not be 
useful for describing the relative frequency of different classroon activities, 
since those factors were all defined in such a manner that the naan valu« 
yas approximately 100. Hoi^ver, an earlier research report (Datta, 1970) 
suimnariied findings on some of the raw data f ro« the OSCI for 1967-68; with 
the author's permission, sections of those findings are presented be^ow: 

• Caretaking was a low -frequency activity, wi^ih less than 5% 
of the acti^rities falling intb categories «^(icJ\ as arriving, 
clean-up, or toileting. Primarily taidifferentiated activity 
such as fighting occurred' in less than 7% of the scans, 

• Many activities occurred with moderate -frequency and showed 
considerable variation • For example, the modal tisie spent ^ 
in dra;aatic role playing was 15-20% (20% of the classes} ; 
however, 6% of the classes had virtually no incidents of 
dramatic role-playing %Aile another '7% had dramatic pjaty 
observed between 35-40% of the time. 
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Table 59 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
OSCI; LARGE-MUSCLE MATERIALS 



Values* 




Fr ed • 


Pcrcentase of Non-Blanka 


33 - 35 


«• 


is 


0.69 


3D — ^9 




1 f\ 
XU 


0.46 


27 - 29 




31 


1.42 


24 - 26 




. 0 


d.oo 


21 - 23 




126 


5.79 


18-20 




241 


11.07 


15-1:^ 




254 


11.66 


12 - 14 




237 


10.88 


9-11 




314 


14.42 


6- 8 




283 


12.99 


3 - 5 




323 


14.83 


0 - 2 

. X 




344 
N - 2178 


15.79 



*Each value in this' table indicates the total nwber of tines that 
the specif ied tjpe of Material was sighted in actual classroon use, 
divided by the auriber of observation periods in which it could have 
been sighted, and. then SRiltiplied by }Q0 to convert it to a percentage. 
A score of 5, for eMspler Mans that in one observation out of twenty r 
on the averafe, the material in question was observed in use. 
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Very few classes were observed to spend more than 5% of the 
tine in specific training for auditory discrimination, quanti- 
tative development, and scientilfic^ activities; however, as 
many as 20% of the classes %ieuld form a clus^ier in which these 
directed kinds of training were of relatively high fre^ency. 
Visual perception, on the other hand, varied from less than 5% 
of the activities (3% of the classes) to 30-40% of the 
activities (4% of the-claseea)^, : ^ ^ 

The most widely dispersed activities were motor, rote, informal 
verbal development, and.soci'&l interactions. The mount of 
language training in the formal sense varied from less than 5% 
of the activities to between 25 and 35% of the activities (6% 
of the sample) , with the mode at between 10 and 15% pf /the 
activities • Informal langtxage development was an almost 
rectilinear distribution ranging from 5% to 75%; seme Head 
Start sample classes apparently had teachers ¥lho used virtually 
every opportunity to facilitate language development, ^*ile 
other teachers made Virtually no attempt to use the opportunities 
in this way, 

E^^asis on good^cqndixct , (rules and regulations) varied from 
little or. none (12% of the classes) to as many as 30% of the 
incidwits (9% of the classes), in a positively skewed distri- 
bution. In no class was the loctui of control always observed 
to be the child; this distribution was symmetric and bell-shaped, 
with the median at 50% of the incidents being teacher controlled. 
Some classes would appear to be substantially teacher controlled, 
while others could be meaningfully classified as very low on 
teacher control. 



• Group size is still another -variable of potential educational 

significance. The number of activities taUind as "whole group** 
varied from less than 5% (in three classes) to between 65% and 
70% (in two classes); the distribution on this code is flat an4/^ 
somewhat positively skewed. 

TEACHERS' EDUCkriOti AND EXPERIENCE 

1. Education (Table .60) 1 

These valv«|« were obtained for the teacher in each classroom with the. great est 
nuiBber of years of education, usually, the head- teach-Jr. Most of these teachers 
were quite well educated, as indicated by the fact that 87% of the san«>le 
children had teachers with additional education beyond high school, and over" . 
38% had teachers vrtjo had gone to graduate school. ' , ^ 

2. Experience with Disadvantageai Children (Table 61) • 

This table indicates the -total length of experience that the teaohexs had had 
With disadvantaged children. The figures were calculated by adding the length 
t)f Head Start teach iritj ej^erienco, the length of eacperierice with other dis- ^ 
#^vantaged preschool children, and experience with older disadvantaged children. 
Figures shown in the left-hand column of the 'table are roughly equivalent to the 
_totcl nunber of months of ejqierience (e.g., "1 3 years" is given a value of 
24). . . ' ^ . 

There was wide variation in the amount of prior teaching experience, with values 
ranging from 9 months to 135 months. Almost two-fifths of the children (38.8%) 
had teachers with from tiiree-and-a^half to six years of experience with dis- 
advantaged children. On the avelrage, the teachers in 1967-68 were quite 
exparienced. • . . 

E. SUMMARy 

Over three-fourths of the children (78.96%) were in sites whose delegate" agencies 
were Coamunity Action Programs or similar local welfare groups. Virtually all 
of the classes met five days a week, and most met for three to four hours each 
day. Class size varied soraevAat, but over three-fourths of the children were in 
classes of from 14 to 18 children. Pupil/teacher ratio ranged from 3 to almost 
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V»lueg 
17 years or more 
15 - 16 years 
13 - 14 years 
11 - 12 years ^ . 
•Less th^ 11 years 



Table 60 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES OH 
TEACHER'S EDUCATIQH 

Preq. 
663 
592 
266 . 
162 
60 . 
N - 1743 



Percentaga of Non-BlMnk« 
38.04 
33.96 
15.26 

9,30- 

'3.44 
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Table 61' 



N - 1743 



.63 
3.67 



DISTRIBUTION. OF VALUES ON 
TEACHER'S EXPERIENCE WITR DISADVANTAGED. CHILDREN 

.! . ^ 

V«lv , M * Imi. Percentage of Non-Blanka 

130 ^ 139 ,66 ■ . 3.79 

120 - 129 11 . 

110 - 119 . 64 . 

Jl(K}_=^109-.— _jr3 4^19 

90 - 99 : 140 . ' 8.03 ° 

80- 89 . -59 3.38 

- 79 405 23.24 

60 - 69 77 4.42 

59 . 197 • 11.30 

*0;- 49 249 . / 14.29 

30 - 39 * . .98 5.62 ^ 

20-29 . 133 



7.63 



10-19 • . 60 3.44 

° - • 9 -111 • 6.37 



*E«ch value in this table is roughly equivalent to' the total number of 
months of teaching experience with disadvantaged children; for exanple, 
a rf*ponse of "1 to 3 years" is given a value of 34. 
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18, with the »08t.typical values being £ro« 5/1 to 9/1. . ttout children had the 
aame head teacher over the entire evaluation period, but in about a sixth of 
the clasa^ there was at leaist one change of head teacher. " * 

The typical class had at least one teacher who was quite highly educated. 
Almost nine-tenths of the san«>Xe children had a teacher with additional 
education beyond high school', and oVer a. third had teachers wbo had gone to 
graduate school. 

Most teachars were also quite experienced, almost two-fifths of the children 
had teachers yith frc« three-and-a-half to -six' years of •xpa- .^ncm with dis- - 
ad vantaged children; (This figure includes experience with Head Start, with 
other preschool children, and with older disadvantaged children.) There was 
wide variation' in amount of prior experience, with .values ranging' from 9 months 
, to 13.5 months. . , 

.There was considerable variability among ''classes in the relative frequency of ' 
•use of different types- of classrpom materials, as recorded on the OSCI by 
independent observers. Overall, 'the most coononly applied types of materials 
were art materials and materials for use in dramatic role-playitig and play-acting 
(•.g.', puppets," 'story records) . There was also fairly frequent use of materials 
designed to exercise the children's large muscles (e.g., swings, balls), and 
small muscles e.g. , puzzles, -string-beads) . Language-oriented materials (e.g. , 
story-book recore|s, books) were less often used, and there was very little use 
of science materials (e.g., magnets, aqliaria) or music materials (e.g., musical 
instruments) . 

Data from an earlier study of the 1967-68 OSCI records indicate that caretaking 
(e.g., cleaii-up, toileting) and fighting were infrefuent, as were activities 
providing specif ic training for auditory discrimination, quantitative devel«>p- 
ment, and scientific activities. More frequently observed activities included 
dramatic role-playing and informal language develc^aent. 
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Chapter vi 
gains associated with head start " 

This chapter addresses the question of whether there were" significant changes 
in the Head Start chUdren's performance, and in their parents' attitudes,- 
that can be associated with the children's participation in Head start. 

u J. » 

Mean score, were, calculated for the pretest and posttest administrations of 
each major dependent variable; mean gain scores were then. con«)uted. and the 
significance level of each gain was determined, by the use of a two-tailed, 
t-testr— -Appendiy-A-CDntairB-tab^te^h(m^ffg-T:h^ dis€ribuj:ions for 

the pretest scores, the ppsttest scores, and the -gain score's on each- depen- 
dent variable, sample sizes in thesL tables differ from those given for the 
pretest scores in Chapters ill and IV, because the tables in Appendix A are 
based on only those children and parents for whom there were both pretest 
and posttest scoifes. 

!rhe following section discusses the results of comparisons between the pretest 
BAeauis and the posttesf-means . 

A. PRETEST-POSTTEST PERFORMANCE CHANGES 



Table 61 ranarizes all findings on thm comparisons oi px«t«st and posttsst 

performance. The column at the far left lists the child and parent dependent 
variables, other columns, from left to right, show the sample sizes; 'the 
means of the pretest scores (for person? with both pretest and posttest data) ; 
the means of the posttest scores; the mean gain scores; and the t-ratios of 
the gain scores. A double asterisk (**) after a t-ratio indicates that the 

4 

gain (or loss) was significant at the .01 level. , 



•1 " ' \ ' 

For several of the dependent variables (Factors Affecting Test Performance, 

. SIOP scales, Educational Aspirations for Child) , the frequency distributions, 
as shown in Appendix A, were skewed. However, » in each case the pretest and 
posttest distributions were skewed in the same direction, so that the t-test 
was regarded as yielding useful results. 
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' PltoEST-PpSTTEST' PERFOUMAHCE CHAMGES 



D^pendmt Variable 


N 


Pretest 
Mean 


Fosttest 
Mean 


Mean 
. Change 


t 


Stanford-Binat 


1508 


91.50 


96.08 


4.58 


18.16** 


Factors Affecting. Test Perforaance 


1474 


56.84 


60.15 


3.31 


10. 53** 


SIOP: Total Verbal Behavior 


1507 


39.53 




A 7A " 
/ 0 




*SIOP: Total Non-Verbal Behavior 


1505 


12.94 


13.09 


0.15 


0.38 


SIOP: Total Inappropriate Behavior 


1032 


1.28 


1.33' 


• 

0.05 


0.31 


SI(»^: Inhalations by Subject to 
Peers oi Saae Ethnic Group 


1281 


I2e94 


13.43 




Xe 00 


SIOP:. Initiations by Subject to 

Peers of Other Et!hnlr* nratin 


1177 


^ QQ 

4 




0.70 


4.59** 


Perceived Effect of Head Start on 
Child 


1388 


3.46 


3.68 


0.22 


4.22** 


Educational Aspirations for Child 


1385 


7.0* 


6.99 


-0.05 


-1.39 


Uucatlonal Expectations for Child 


1383 ^ 


5.21 


5.07 


-0.14 


-2.81** 


Value of Education 


1401 


51.24 


51.86 


0.62 


1.36 



I 

**Dlfference significant at .01 level . j . 

■ i 

" i 
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1. Cognitive Measxire 

Aa^ Table 62 iwlic&tea, the srnpl^ children showed a significant gain 
(.01 level) on the StanfordrBinet. Scores rose from '91.49 to 96.08, for a 
mean inyprovement of 4.58 IQ points. This is very similar to the gain fdt 
1968-69, and is con^arable to results' from several earlier, studies of 
preschool programs. ^ 

2. Social-Emotional Measures 

Stanford-Binet examiners observed a significant ( .01 level) in^rovement in 
the children's. adapt ivenes 8 to the test conditions, as., recorded i|i the' 
Inventory of\ Factors Affecting Test Performance: At posttest .time, the 
children showed less evidence of being distracted by the examiner, by noises 
or other enviaroanental circumst^ces, and by the test itself,' than they 
showed on the pretest. This finding parallels the results on the measure 
for 1968-69, though the absolute magnitude* of the me^ gain was laorger in 
1968-69 (6.86 in 1968-69 compared with 3.31 in 1967-68). 

There were also significant pre-post* gains (.01 level) in the frequency of 
the children's verbal interactions with peers and adults, auid^in their initi 
ations.of social interactions with children of other ethnic groups. The 
findings suggest that, during their Head Start experiences, the children^* 
became more verbally oriented and' took more Social 'initiative, particularly 
in interacting with other ethnic groups. These woul4 appear to be important 
benefits associated, with Head Start exposure, althovigh direct, causality 
cannot be proven;-^ , * ' • . 

3. Parent Attitudes ^ 

ft '> 

There was a significant increase (.01 level) in the number of benefits that 
parents felt their children were deriving from Head Start. At the sane time 
hoifev^sc, therv^ was a significant decrease (»01 level) in the parents' educa- 
tional expectations for their children. Since there was a smaller (and non- 
significant) decrease in the parents' aspirations for their children, the 
'^net effect was to increase the disparity between what the parents hoped for, 
and what they felt was possible for their children. 
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B. EFFECTS OF MISSING* DATA 

— : r , - 

As noted in Chapter I, the extensive eunount of missing data for some variables 
could bias 'the results of. thi^ stucjy^ if the missing .cases were drastically . 
different tnan, the children represented in the statistical analyses. ' Some ' 
insight ; concerning one j>otential source of bias can be gained by comparing 
the pretest perfoniwmce of all childreft having pretest scores (see Tables 1 
"through 16), vs« the pretest performance of only those childzTen vith both 
pretest and posttest scores (Table 62} . 

On the-Stanford-Binet, the -mean pretest IQ for^the full pretest group 
(N = 1824) wasf 91.42; the corresponding pretest mean for the prates t"-posttest 
overlap group" (N « 1508) was 91. 50 r Thus," on this Icey variable, it does not* 
appear that the children who dropped but of the programs before the end of the 
evaluation period were appreciably different thanljiose .who stayed' with ^ the' * 
programs. SiioRilarly, on th.e Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance, 
'the mean pretest scores .for the' full pretest group (N »1792) and for the 
preteSt-pQsttest overlap ^roup (N » 1474) were 56.'72 ai)d 56 •84,. respectively; 
This finding suggests that the children who dropped out -of the programs before 
the end of the evaluation period may have^hada alightly lower entry level on 
this measure than those who rem^tined with the program; the difference is fairly 
small, however, compared with the overill pre-post gain on tVie Inventory of 
Factors Affecting Test Performa:)ce, which was 3.31. On most other perform- 
ance measures there were even smaller differences in pretest scores between 
the full pretest group and the pretest-posttest overlap group. In suranary, 
it does not appear that the particular type of missing data considered here, 
at least, were likely to be an inqportant source of bias in the analyses 
reported in- this document. - ^ % 

0 » 

C. • SUMMARy . 

The gain on the Stanford-Binet was almost exactly the same, as in 1968-69.* 
'.Though relatively small in magnitude, the gain was statistically signific&nt, 
and showed that the Head Start chililren were ejq>eriencing growth in Hliff 
cognitive domain. 
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-The results in the social-enotional donain were quite positive. Children 
improved in adaptiveness to the Stanford-Binet tfest^conditions, in frequency 
of verbal activity, and in taking the initiative in social interactions with' 
children of other ethnic groups. These findings indicate valuable progress 
toward socially oriented progran g<9als. 

There was a significant imprtoveaent -in the parents' attitudes regarding the • 
'perceived benefits of HeUd Start for their children; at the saad^time, 

however, the parents' educational expectaUons for their children decreased.' 
• Overall > there was no consfstent; pattern of ilprovemenfc 4n the parents' feel-' 

in^of opti«i8« f&r their children, nor did the parents feel that thoy 

personaUy would derive appreci.able benefits from their children's expcsure to 

Head Start. 

All of the above findings^ must be interpreted with caution, because of the 
lacJc of non-Head Start control groups.. An afsociation has. been den»on8t;rated 
between Head Start particip^ition and* gains on a number of important perfor,- 
•♦nce measures, but no causal relationship' has' been proven. 

An examination of the frequency distributions of gains, ^presented in 
Appendix A, shows that there were sizable variations in the .magnitude of the 
gains on most of the performance measures. On tlie Stanford-Binet, for" 
example, though the mean gain was 4.58, approximately 14% of the -childreli 
gained 15 points or better. The "following three chapters explore these . 
differences further,, to detennirie whether they can be systematicklAy associ- 
ated with (1) characteristics of the children" themselves, (2) features of the 
programs that they attended, and/or (3). interactions between the child and 
program characteristics. . • , 
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CHAPTER VII • 

.DIFFERENCES IN GMNS POR DIFFERENT TYPES OF CHILDREN ' 
. •* ' , " . . >. 

Chapter VI has shown that there were significant gilns over the evaluation- 
PTiod on the.Stanford^Binet and on several .ocial-«notional p.rfor.ance 
•...ure.. But how we^e theae gains distributed over different subgroups of 
children? The data shown -in Tables 63 through 68 provide a basis for 
answering this question. Each table provides a conparispn of gain, for two 
•different group, of children. For example, Tabie^ec " comparei gains for 
urban and Non-Urban children. From left to right, the column, show the ^ 
dependent variables, ti,e san^le sizes, pretest postte.t means, and 

»e«n gains on each dependent variable.for one subgroup (i.e.. Urban children), 
the sample -sizes, pretest means, posttest means'? and mean gains for the second* 
subgroup (Non-Urban children), and the differences in -mean g^n.- for 'the two 
-subgroup., a double aateri.k {*•) after the difference v.lu* mean, that the* 
differenoe is significant at the '.01 level, .a single asterisk designiites a 
.05 level of significance. • , 

A. CHILD'S AGE - • * - 

Tible 63 show. onlV one measure, the Stanford-linet, on which there was 'a 
significan-c difference in gains for children below 60 months in' age, a.d ^ 
.children 60 months or older.' This difference, which barely reached thV .05 " 
level, favored the children under 60 months. In general, a. w«, found 'i„ 
the analysis for 1968-69, age was not an important determiner of the children', 

progress in Head Staift. 

%• 

B. CHILD/ S SEX 

\ . 

For all practical purposes, there ware no difference, in the performance gains ' 
of boys and girls, as shown-in Table 64 . .Again, this finding agrees* with 
the 1968-69 analysis. 
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C. CHILD'S INITIAL (PRETEST) . ^ •\ 

. As shown in Table 65 , the children's' pretest IQ's w^'re significantly related 
to their gains on the'stanford-Binet and on two social-emotional measures: 
the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance, and the number of inap- ' 

. propriate social behaviors. ' . - - . 

On the Stknford-Binet, the I^w initial IQ (below 85) group gained significantly 
more (.01 level) than the Mid (85-95) IQ group, which' in turn gained more 
(.01 level) than the High (above 95) IQ group. This agrees with the trend 
found in the. 1968-69 data- Also, as in the, 1968-69 analysis/ the absolute 
magnitude of the differences is substantial. The Low initial" IQ children 
gained^ or^ the average, over seven IQ points more than the High IQ group. 

On the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance, both' the Low. initial 
IQ children and the Mid IQ~group made significantly larger gains C 01 'level 
and .05- level, respectively) than the High IQ group. On the other hand, the 
Low initial IQ group also showed an increase in the' frequency of inappro- 
priate social behavior, whereas there was a- decrease in such behavior in both 
the Mid and High IQ groups. . , - ' . 

The results suggest that, in the cognitive domain, at least, children with 
lower initial ability benefited more from. Head Start than those with higher ' 
initial ability, in the social-emotional .domain, the results are less clear- 
cut, with the results on the SIOP:Total^nappropriate Behavior somewhat 
^contradicting those on the tnventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance. - 

It is possible that, the findings may be partially influenced by a regression- 
toward-the-mean phenomenon. That is, there could -have been erroneous place- 
ments in the three initial IQ gr^, resulting from measurement errors on 
the Stanford-Binet pretest; the apparently larger gains of the Low initial 
IQ children could to some degree reflect the fact that certain children, 
erroneously counted as par't of that group, showed their "true" ability on 
th&'posttest and thereby pulled up the group's mean- gain. 
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In the 1968-69 analysis, the regression-toward-the-me'an explanation was 
largely rejected on the basis that there was a consistent pattern across a 
wide variety of measures, all showing the .trend toward greater gains for the 
Low IQ group. This pattern is not so extensive. or consis.tent in the 1967-68 
data; thus it is difficult to discount the regression rationale completely, 

D. URBAN/NON-URBAN RESIDENCE * - - 

Table 66 shows significant differences (.01 level) in the gains of Urban 
and Non-Urban children on only two variables, both from the SIOP: - niitiations 
by Siibject to Peers of - Same Ethnic Group, and Initiations by Subject to Peers ^ 
,of Other Ethnic Group. ^ In both cases, the Non-Urban children made- the larger 
gains. These results cannot be entirely explained on^'the basis of regression 
toward the mean, since on one measure (Initiations by .Subject to P^ers of 
Other Ethnic Group) , the Non-Urban group started at a higher level, yet made 
higher gains. 

The results for 1967-68 differ somewhat from those for 1968-69, when the 
Non-Urban children made significantly larger gains than' the Urban children 
on eight different measures, including the Stanford-Binet . This difference in 
findings for the two years may result from the fact that in 1967-68 there 
were relatively small differences in pretest scores, on most -measures fot 
Urban and Non-Urban childrjeri, wherea§ in 1968-69 the Non-Urban children had 
siabstantially lower prescores than Urban children on several measures. Thus, 
the greater gains fqr the Noa-Urban children (relative to^Urban children) in 
1968-69 may have been associated more with that group *s initially low per- 
formance than with urbahicity per se. - 

i 

E. SOUTH/NON-SOUTH RESIDENCE " " ' ' ' 

As Table 67 shows, Non-Southern children made significantly larger gains 
than Southe^rn children on four Vciriables, including both cognitive and 
social-emotional measures. The Non-Southern children improved by a larger 
amount on the Stcinford-Binet (,05 level), the frequency of non-verbal social 
behavior (.01 level), and the number of initiations of social interactions 
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With- other Children of both the same ethnicity (.01 level) and of other ethnic 
groups (.05 .level) . , 

c 

l^e finding on the stanford-Binet is one of particular interest because the 
.Non-southern children. Who had higher initial scores, also made the larger 
gams; this,is-an exception to the general rule, noted earlier. - 

F. STANFORD-BINET PRETEST WEEKS ' 

Although the interval between pretest and posttest was relacively constant, 
there were substantial variations in the number of weeks between enrollment " 
and pretest'. To study the relationship betwein pretest weeks.-and 'pretest- 
.posttest perform'ance gains, separate ahalyses were performed for three groups 
of children: a Low Weeks group whose interval between enrollment anf- 
Stanford-Binet pretest was one to two weeks; a Mid Weeks group Whose Xterval 
was three to six weeks; and a High Weeks group whose interval, was over six 
weeks. The results of the analyses aire shown in Table 68. . 

Although there are- significant differences in gains for^-the. Low Weeks, Mid 
Weeks, and Hi^h Weeks^groups on several measure^, no systematic pattern -is 
^apparent in the direction of the differences. For example, children who 
received theirpretest more quickly did not consistently make larger gains 
across the different measures. This finding may be related to th|. fact that 
there also was no systematic pattern in the direction of differences in the 
pretest scores. 



^^Ho interval for the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance 

"re aLiSt!Ld^r'" Stanford-Binet.. other social!emotion:^ m:::^^^ 

■nroLh?^ S f ! somewhat different times than the Stanford-Binet, but 
^d« or \ '""f appreciably from the Stanford-Binet in ter^s of the 

inters administered by the different Head stLt" 
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G. SUMMARY 
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several of the subgrouping variables, notably the children's initial Stanford- 
Binet IQ level, were significantly related to the amount of performance gSIn. 
Many of these relationships appear to fall 'into a single pattern: namely, that ' 
children with the lowest xr -ial scores on a neasure tended to make the highest 
gam scores on that measure. This' trend is consistent with the findings for 
the 1968-69 data. 

on performance measures where there were consistent differences in gains, the 
larger gains were usually made by Non-Southerh . chUdren and by children who 
had low initial IQ scores. Age and seoc showed little association withmagni^ 
tude of gains. ' ' . ^ * ■ » 
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CHAPTER VIII 

DIFFERENCES IN GAINS ASSOCIATED WITH oiFFERENT PROGRAM- APPROACHES 

were softie program approaches associated'with greater child and parent gains than 
other approaches? To answer this question, a series of one-way analyses of 
variance were performed; , each set of analyses examined the relationship between 
a selected program variable (e.g. ,■ level of classroom use of language materials) 
and ekch of the selected dependent variables. The unit for these analyses was 
the individual child, rather than the clkss'or site! The analysis-of-variance 
model used was one in which unequal cells were unweighted. 

The program variables used in the analy'ses. of variance were those described in ' 
Chapter II; tTtatas, they included only the sinaller subset of variables selected 

_ because .they showed strong relationships with the dependent variables in the 
screening test (correlktional analysis) , because they seemed of special .theoret- 
ical br practical importance, or .because . similar variables had shown' significant 
relationships in the 1968-69 analyses. The selected program variables' included 
the degree of teacher continuity within each classroom; the tacher's .level of 
general education; her prior experience with disadvantaged children; the degree 
of class transiency; the pupil/teacher ratio; and the amount of observed class- 
room use of small-mus'cie materials, large-muscle materiks, language materials, 

■ and dramatic materials, ' ■ \^ 

The dependent variables used in the analyses of variance differed from one pro- 
gram variable to another, as shown in ^Tables 69 through 77., In -the analyses 
for a particular program variable, every dependent variable found in the corre- ; 
lational analysis. to be. strongly related was automatically included, other ' ' 
dependent variables, particularly the Stanford-Binet.and the Inventory of Factors 
Affecting Test Performance, were sometimes ihcluded .when it was feit that a null- 
finding (i.e., failure to find a significant relationship between the dependent ^ 
variable and the program variable) might be surprising, .and thus represent a. 
finding of interest. An. example is the inclusion of the Stanford-Binet in the 
analyses for Teacher's Experience with Disadvantaged Children, even though the 
correlational analyses showed no. significant relationships between those two 
veuriables. " . ' 
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Before the analy.es of variance were performed, adjusted posttiglt scores wc^re 
calculated for all the performance measures to be used in the analvses. This 
procedure was identical to that described in the report on the analysis 'of the 
1968-69 data (TM-4862/000) . The posttest scores were adjusted by regression ' 
techniques to correct for ptetest differences among the children; the adjusted - 
.posttest scores were then used in place of -simple g&n scores as the dependent 
variables in the, analyses of variance, 

.The adjustment technique applied a straightf orwar J , one-variable regression 
analysis in which the pretest score was used to "predict" the posttest score. 
The difference between the observed and predicted posttest scores was calculated, 

■and this "residual" was the basic measure of performance used in the analyses, 
in order to make the values more easily understood, the pretest group mean was 
added to each residual. -This transformation had no effect on the variance of 

■ these scores, since it was a constant for all children. 

instead of estimating the regression line for this adjustment using all of the 
data available for each performance measure, the adjustment was based exclusively 
on. the data from one of the "levels" (the lowest). on the program variable being " 
studied.. The reason for this procedure was that the use of 'all the data might 
^have Obscured the actual effect of the program variable, because of the fact that 
groups receiving njore^^of the "treatment" would h.ave been pooled (for adjustment 
purposes J with groups receiving le^ of the treatment. As is often the case; the 
decision involved a statistical ;trade-off. By using an adjustment procedure more 
sensitive to program effects, the possibility of "false positives" was also- 
increased. This seems an " acceptable risk, however," in a study which is somewhat 
exploratory in nature. Furthermore, in the later presentation of results of the 
analyses o^ variance, two levels of probability (.05 and .01) have been dis- 
tinguished, so that the .01 level can be used by readers who prefer a more 
stringent interpretation of significance'. 

A* RESULTS OF )a^YSES OF VARIANCE 

Tables 69 through 77 show the results pf the analyses of variance for the 
different program variables. These were one-way analyses, with unequal cells 
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unweighted. The columns in each table contain, from left to right, the names of 
the dependent viriables; the means and standard deviations on each dependent 
variable of the children in the lowest level of the program variable (e.g., 
children in classes v?hose teachers had k low educatioitil level) ; the means and 
standard deviations fo;: children in successively higher Vevels of the program- 
variable;- the totil number of degrees of freedom in the 'analysis of variance; 
and the resulting,F-ratio. F-ratios are marked with a double asterisk if they 
are significant at the .01 level, and a single asterisk if ' they reach the .05 
level, of significance. - ' ' " 



!♦ Class Tremsiency . ^ 

Som4 classes had fairly stable compositions, with most of 'the children who * 
started the evjiluation period still being with the same claims at the end of' 
that period. In .other- classes there was a high transiency rate.. Logic suggests 
that Head start children would make larger gains in the more-stable classes, and 
the results of the correlational ^analysis also indicate a relationship between 
transiency and performance, ♦ ' •- » 

■ v 

To explore this relationship in greater depth, two groups of children were 
defined. The High Transiency group consists of children in classes where 
between 0% and 74% of the chilflren -in those classes at posttest time were the 
same as those in the classes at pretest time. The* Low Transiency group consists 
of children with 75% to- 100% overlap in pretest-posttest. composition. It should . 
be noted that both groups are restricted ^to children who themselves were in the 
classes over the full evaluation period; all of the analyses of gains for both 
groups were based exclusively on c hildren for whom there pretest and TX)sttes t 
data , 

■ * . • 

> 

Table 69 shows that .Class Transiency was significantlr related to six per- ' 
fonnance variables. On three variables the Low Transiency group made signifi- 
cantly larger gains, and on the other three variables the High Transiency group 
'gained more. > ^ 
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Th«- mipariority of the Low Transiency group on the Stantord-Binet seems quite 
logical'. Cognitively oriented Instruction coul& presumably proceed in a more 

-orderly-andTconsistent fashion in classes of stable co«?«sition, than in classes 
where ^ children were frequently leaving or new cKildren, arriving . it is also not 
difficult to understand why the Low Transiency. group made larger gains. in tiumber 
of initiations -of social ii^eractions with peers of the same ethnic group and of 

. othef ethnic groups.. In- a dassioom of stable composition, the 'children would 
have a longer sustained periodSin which to get to know each other, to become 
friends, and to interact sociailly, ' * 

Another finding -that appears logical, upon careful consideration is the superior- 
gain of the High; Transiency group on the Inventory of Factors- Affecting .Test- 
Performance. That measure reflects the child's ability to adapt to a. fairly 
hovel situation involving the Stanford-Binet examiner and the instrument itself, 
in a Class with" a high transiency rate^ jhe^child would become mor^ accustomed 
to seeing hew "faces, and thus might become less intimidated by the Stanford- 
Binet examiner,. . • , 

What is more difficult to explain is the fact that the parents of children in 
the High Trans%cy group pei^ceiyed creater gains for their children in Head 
Sta^t, and had higher aspirations for the*: chUdren's educational futures. One 
-possible explanation of the finding or ^e parents' perception of Head St&rt 
.benefits is related -to tthe specific questions ^sked in the Parent Interview. 
.Tha.t instrument' asks whether the parent .fe^els her child speak* better, is more 
self-confident, gets along better with older children, is better .able to do 
thihgs on his own, and is interested in new .things. Like 'the Inventory' of Fac- 
tors Affecting Test Performance, these questions saem to be addressed largely 
to the child,' 8 adaptiveness to new people and situations; such adaptiveness 
wight be enhanced by greater mobility^f. , other childre'n into and out of the 
classroom. . • ' 



2. Teacher Continuity . . - 

Head start classes Wiea in staff stability as wf 11 as in transiency' rate among 
child^n. To explore the pbssible relationship of this variable with pe^-formance. 
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<*ildren were divided into j» High Teacher Continuity group and a Low Teacher 
Continuity .group. .Ine High Teacher Continuity group consists of children who " 
had the. same head teacher over the, entire evaluation period; the Low Teacher 
Continuity group consists of children whose head teacher cHanged at least once 
during that period. ■' . 

° The correlational analysis had shown the Teacher -Continuity variable t<i be-sig- 
nificantly associated with both the Stanford-Binet and the inventory of Pactors 
Affecting Test Performance. In the analyses of variance, by contrast, only the 
Inventory of Pactors Affecting Test Perforniince was found significantly related 
(although there was a suggestiye-differerice of pne'lQ .point on the. Stanford- 
Binet, in favor ot-the High Teacher continuity group). As, Table 70 shows, in 

classes whose head teacher did not change, the children made significantly 
greater gains (.01 level) on the Inventory ^of Factors Affecting Test Performance. 
This finding appears in one sense to contradict . an explanation presented earlier 
for the Class Transiency x'ariable, to the effect that a large ^amount of tran- 
siency and mobility within a classroom enhances the children's .adaptiveness to 
the Stanford-Binet test situation. Perhaps the changes in head teacher were 
perceived by children in the Low Teacher Continuity group as more uiisettling and 
anxiety-producing than changes ampng the children's peers. ' 

3. PupilAeacher Ratio 

- Did children make larger gains in classes with fewer children per teacher? Com- 
• parisons were made on several performance .variables for two groups of children; 
one group consisted of children in classes with. up to 7.5 children per teacher, 
•nd tha other group included all children in classes with more than 7.5 children 
pe_f teacher. 

' 'a 

• * • . '■ 

As Table 71 shows, pupil/teacher ratio was not significantly related to gains 

on the Stanford-Binet, but was related to performance .on two social-emotional 
Masures. Children in classes with fewer than 7.5 children per teacher made sig- 
nificantly larger gains (.01 level) on the Inventory of Pac€ors Affecting- Test 
I Performance, and in their number of .initiations of social interactions with peers 

of the same ethnic group. A, possible explanation is that, in these classes with 
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lower pupil/teacher ratios / the teachers were able to work more with small 
groups of children, and to direct those children into activities that maximized 
inter-personal relationships^ Such small-group activities might have iticreased 
the children's level of social initiative and enabled them to adapt more readily 
to new social situations. , . 

4. Teacher's Education 

To study the relationship between children's performance and teachers' level of 
education, two groups of children were defined: the High Teacher E!ducation group - 
includes children whose most highly educated teacher had 15 to 16 years of 
education (most had a college degree) , and the. Low Teacher Education group con- 
sists of children whose most highly educated teacher had less than 15 years of 
education. The results 2u:e shown in Table 72. 

On the Stanford-Binet and on three social-emotional measures, children in the 
Low Teacher Education group made significantly laurger gadns. This finding is 
consistent with results reported eaurlier for the 1968-69 data (TM-4862/000) • 
One possible explanation . for this finding is that, in some way, the more highly 
educated teachers had acquired teaching habits or speech patterns that xciade it 
difficult for them to communicate effectively with young disadvantaged children* 
This possibility is discussed at some- length in the report for 1968-69. There ' 
2ure alternative explanations, however, related to the possibility that the 
apparent effects of teacher education are actually artifacts of other differ- 
ences in the teachers, in the composition of the classes, in the resources avail- 
able to the teachers, etc. It is not feasible to test all of these alternative 
exaplanations , but in Chapter IX, an attempt is made to separate out two possible, 
sources of variance that might have been confounded with the T. acher Education 
variable; these are the children's initied. 10 level, and their geographic area 
of residence (South/Non-South) . = 

I 

5. Teacher's Experience with Disadvantaged Children 

In the 1968-69 analyses, a negative relationship was found between the children's 
performance and the teachers' length of paid es^erience with disadvamtaged 

V * 
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pr««chooi children, m the 1967-68 amalyses, two groups of children were 
d«fijied for the purpose of providing- a similar coii«>arison. One group consists 
of children in classes whose average teacher had approximately 60 months or more 
of escperience; this figure incliades experience with Head Start children and With 
other disadvantaged children. The second group includes children whose teachers 
had, on the average, .under 60 months of experience. 



Table 73 shows that, as in 1968-69, children with' less ei^rienced 
mad« larjjer gains on several measures^ in 1967-68, however, these differences 
wwra limited to the soclalrembtional domain. Children with less e3?>erienced 
teachers made larger gains on the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance 
(.05 level), and in the number of initiations of 'social interactions vith peers 
of other ethnic .groups (.01 level); in addition, the parents of children in that 
group Had higher educational aspirations for them (.05. level). 



As with the teacher education variable, it is possible that the apparent effects 
of Teacher's Bjqperlence with Disadvantaged Children are artifacts of other 
differences in th^ children or the programs, in Chapter IX, the analyses of 
variance for Teacher's Experience are subset by Pretest IQ and by South/Non- 
South Residence to reduce possible confounding by these variables. 

6. 03CI; Large-Muscle Materials 

The analyses for 1968-69. showed strong positive relationships between children's 
performance on several measures, and amount of large-muscle equipment seen in 
the classrooms, in the 1967-68 data there was no directly con«>arable program 
variable, but a somewhat similar variable was derived from the OSCI data. The 
■ajor difference is that in 1968-69, all equipmentroriented program varieties 
represented the amount and quality of equipment in the classrooms, whether or 
not that equipment was in use.; by contrast, .the 1967-68 equipment-oriented 
variables designate the' actual frequency of classroom use of the different types 
of material, as recorded on the OSCi forias. 



Table 74 shows the performance of 'two groups of chil4reB. One ijrs^ consist* 
of children in classM where large-muscle materials {swings, balls, etc.) mtm 
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seen in use during at least 10^ of the observatioa periods. The other grbup 
includes children in classes where such materials were in use for less*than 10% ' 
of the observation periods. The results do not confirm the findings reported- 
for the 1968-69 data. In 1967-68, use of large-muscle materials wks negatively 
associated (.01 level) with performance on the Stahford-Binet; with the number 
of inij&ations of social -interactions with peers of the same ethnic group; and • 
with the Head start benefits to" the childrien, as perceived by the parents. 

Possibly the difference in findings on the Stanford-B^net for the two years . 
stems fro; the fact that in 1968-6y the program variable showed, availability of 
the materials, while in 1967-68 it showed actual use." in 1967-68,. a class that 
made extensive use of- play equipment such as balls and swings may have devoted " 
less time to cognitively oriented activities, and this may have han«)ered the 
types of cognitive development measured by the Stanford-Binet. 

7. OSCI; Small-Muscle Materials 

This analysis examines the relationships between children's performance and level 
of classroom use of small-muscle materials (e.g., puzzles and string-beads). Two 
groups were compared, one consisting of children in classes where smali-muscle 
material, were in use during at least 10% of the observation periods, and" the' 
other containing children in classes where such materials were used in less than 
10% of the observation periods. The results are presented in Table 75. 

The level of use of small-muscle materials was nqt significantly related to 
Stanford-'Binet performance, but it was positively associated (.01- level) with 
-the frequency of the childr-n's initiations of social interactions with peers 
of other ethnic groups. He er, it was negatively asso^-iated with the amount 
of verbal social interactions^o^f the children with peers and adults. 

. " \ - , 

These two findings may seem contra^-:^tory , since the Small-Muscle Materials' 
variable was related in opposite direhtions .to two measures of the children's 
social interactions. However; a closer\naly8is suggests that' the findings are 
not necessarily incompatible. One variablk (siOP : Total Verbal Behavior) is 
restricted to verbal behavior; it is possiblVthat when the children were using 
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puzzles, string-beads, and other such materials, .they had fewer occasions in 
which to converse with their teachers or with other children. The other depen- 
dent variable (SIOP: Initiations by subject to Peers of Other Ethnic Group) 
could include honryerbal as well as verbal interactions; the non-verbal inter- 
actions may have been facilitated rather than impeded- by the children's use of 
the small-muscle materials. For example, children may have worked together on 
puzzles, etc., in a manner that naade it easier and r»re natural to interact with 
.children of other ethnic groups. 

8. OSCI ; ^> Language Materials * , 

The split on this variable divided children into two groups, one Consisting of 
children in classea where language materials were. in \ise during at least 5% of 
the classroom observation periods, and .the other containing children in classes 
where language materials were less frequently used. 

Table 76 shows *that use of language materials was positively related (.01 
level of significance) to Stanford-Binet performance, as well as to, the chil- 
dren's overall level of non-verbal social ihteractions (.05 level). The result 
on the Stanford-Bine t seems entirely logical, since that instrument has a large • 
verbal component. However, this finding appears on first consideration to con- 
tjpadict some of • the data reported -for the 1968-69 study, lii that study, a pro- 
gram variable rel-ated to the teachers' self-reported emphasis on language 
*.ctivities was found negatively related to stanford-iinet performance. ,One 
possible explanation of the apparent disagreement ^ in findings is that the types 
of langtaage activities used in 1967-68 were more effective than those in 1968-69: 
It seems more likely, however, that the program variables for the two\years were 
in fact measuring different things. The 1967-68 data are based on independent 
time-sampled observations of what actually occurred in the classroom. By con- 
trast, the 1968-69 data' are based on the teachers' reports; these reports may 
reflect what the teachers thought they were required to do, rather than what 
they actually did. From this perspective, the 1967-68 data would seem to pro- 
vide a truer picture of the relationships between language activities and chil- 
dren's performance. 
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OSCI: Dramatic Matrials 

The High Dramatic Materials grot«> consisted of children in classes that used , 
dramatic-play materials during at least 13% of the observation periods? Low 
Dramatic Materials children were those. in classes that used such materials 
less frequently. / 

* * ^ • 

As Table 77 shows, the High Dramatic Materials grovp showed superior- gains 

('.01 level) on two social-enotional measures: frequency of varbal socJal inter- 

actions with adults and peers; and degree of beneficial effects of Head Start on 

the children/ as judged by their .parents* Both findings seem logical. Most of 

the children's activities included in this program varia^ble had a large verbal 

conq^onent, ^d would- have given the children practice in cowaunicating with 

others. Also, 'as noted earlier^ many of the Parent Interview items used to 

define the "Perceived Effect of Head Start" variable were related to the chil- 

drens' ability and willingness to converse with others / and to their self- 

confidence. The8,e.«biUties might logically have been strengthened bv the 

children's involvement in dramatic activities. 

B. SlUMMARY ^ - ^ - { 

a'he results of the analyses of vaf ianc^- offer substantial evidence that the Head 
Start children, overall, gained more with some program approaches than with other 
approaches. Several variables related to the^ classroom activities, to the 
teachers' backgrounds, and to class and teacher stability, were significantly 
associated with the children's performance* . ^ . 

Cognitive gains, as measured by the Stanford-Bine t^ were enhanced by (br at 
least associated with) a low transiency rite, among children in the- classroom; 
that is, adjusted posttest scores on the Stan fbrd-Binef were highest for chil- 
dren who had essentially the same group of classmates throughout the evaluation 
period* The Low Transiency group, also showed greater gains- in 'number of 
initiations of social interactions with their peers'. On the other hand, chil- 
dren in classes with a high transiency rate gained more -on thee* Inventory of 
Factor? Affecting Test Performance , and in 4:heir benefits from Head start as 

•//►.,,..,." 
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perceived by their parents.. These latter findings inay indicate that/children' in, 
high-transiency classes became more accustomed to Seeing new f^<a^and hence 
gained greater self-confidence and adaptiveness to new people, and situations. 



Teacher continuity was significantly related to only pne performance measure, 
the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance; in' classes whose head 
teacher did not change during the evaluation period/ the children made sig- 
nificantly greater gains in adaptiveness to the Stanford-Binet test conditions. 
It is possible -that the changes in head teacher were perceived by children in 
the LOW Teacher ^Continuity group as unsettling and anxiety-producing, and that 
this anxiety adversely affected their responses to |the Stanford-Binet examiner 
and to the instrument itself. * 

As in the 1968-69 analyses, teachers with more education, and teachers with, 
greater length of experience with disadvantaged children, showed s_ ^ller gains 
on several performance measures. Teacher's Education was negatively related 
to gains on, the Stanford-Binet, the InventorSr of Factors Affecting Test Per- 
formance, the frequency of verbal social interactions with adults and peers, 

^^^irequehcy of initiations of social interactions with peers of the same 
^ethnic group. Teacher's Experience was negatively related to gains on the 
Inventory of Factors, Affecting Test Performance, with the frequency of initia- 
tions of social interactiqns with peers of other ethnic groups, and with the 
parents' educational aspirations for their children. Although these findings 
•suggest that the more highly educated^atwa experienced teachers had acquired 
teaching habits that interfered with their effectiveness, it is also possible 
that other differences in Children, teachers, and classes were confounded with 
the Teacher's Education and Teacher's Experience variables.' This second 
e35)lamation is further eacplored in Chapter ix. 

The amount of classroom use of large-muscle materials (e.g., swings, balls) was 
negatively assdciated with performance on the Stanford-Binet; with the number 
of initiations of social interactions with peers of the .same ethnic group; and 
with the Head Start benefits to the children, as pe'rceived by their parents. 
It is conjectured that .extensive use of large-mviscle play equipment may have 
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reduced the Mount of time devoted to cognitively oriented activities, thereby 
hanpering co^hi^e development of the types measured by the Staiiford-Binet. 

Children in classes making more frequent use of - small>muscle materials (e.g., 
puzzles, string-beads) initiated more social interactions with" peers of other 
ethnic groups, but exhibited fewer verbal social interactions with adults and 
peers. ' One interpretation that may help to reconcile these findings is that an 
extensive use of the materials inhibited ve^al expression, but may Have facil-" 
jtated non-verbal interaction. «»ong 'dif f ereht ethnic, groups, such cross-ethnic 
interactions were quite rare at the start of the evaluation period, and even a 
small increase would be significant. 

The frequency of use of p^pets or other dramatic-play materi^s was positively " 
associated with perfonnance on .two social-emotional measures : frequency of 
verbally, oriented social interactions" with adults and peers; and degree of bene- 
ficial .effects of Head Start ob^the children as judged by their parents. A 
possible eacplanation for both findings is that, in- classes where .there was fre- 
•queht use of dramatic materials, the children became more accustomed to speaking 
up in group situations, and- thereby gained greater self-confidence and ability 
to eommuni^te with others. . « . . ^ 
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CHAPTER IX 
RELATIONSHIPS BBTMBSN PROGiyiM APPROACHES 
AND PERFORMANCE TOR.DIFPERBNT SUBGROUPS OP CHILDREN 

^ The .nelyaes reported in Chapter VII .howed that certain .uba.tting variables • 
(I.e. , initial IQ and urban/non-urban reWdence) were related to differences in 
perfor«»„ce |ain.. ^chapte'r VIli showed that so-'diff.rence. in gains were 
•ssociated with difference, in progr«, approach.,.. The question next to be con- 
•idered is: Did the program variable, have differ^ reiationehi^^ with the 
performance measures for different mibgroup. of chUdreh? in other words, were 
particular progrmn approaches consistently associated with higher" performance 

- for all subgroups, or did such associations hold only fbr certain subgroups? 
, Were some program ^roaches positively associated with performance gains for 
^ on^ subgroup, and negatively associated for another subgroup? 

The major method selected for studying the relation.hips betw«m program vari- 
ables, child subgrouping variables, and parformnce, was to perform one-way 
analyses of variance for different subsets'^of children, this method provided 
independeot measure, of the as«,ciation between p«,gr«« variables Vd perfor- 
mance for children of different age level. ,. differint prete.t iQ's, etc. 

The following section o€ this ch^ter discusses the. variables\used t;o define 
different subsets of €he children; specifie, the cutting points on each of the 
subsetting variables, and indicates rewons for the ..lection of the variables. 
Following this discussion, the results of 'the new analyses of variance are pre- 
sented for the different subgroups, and the fiiiding. are then summarized. 

A. SUBSETTJNG VARIABLES ' ' 

Three variables, child's age, initial IQ, and urban/non-urban residence, were - 
^ us^d to define subsets of. Head St*rt children, so that s.parat.'' analyses of 
variance, could be performed to determine the differential associations between 
progr««.^ariable8 and perfor««,ce measures for different groups, in addition, 
for two of- th? program variables. Teacher's Education and Teachers Experience 
with Disadvantaged Children, separate wtalyses of variance were perfoA«d for 

9. 
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southern and non-South.ni children; thi. don. to .liainate po.sible ' ' 
confounding of the t«o teacher variable, with Southern v., non-Southern regional 
differences. . . 

1. Child's Initial IQ 

information about -children ' s initial intelligence can be readily obtained in the 
Head Start centers, and fcould be ,u.ed as a practical ba.i. for selecting differ- 
ent- programs for children of different initial IQ levels if the evidence supports 
the value of such a policy. Decisions could be »ad. at the center level, at the 
Class level, or conceivably even for groups Within clasaes. Furthermore, IQ 
level was found (Chapter VII) to, be highly .relat-d to" overall performance gains. 
For 9Ub.etting pxirpo.ea, initial (pretest) IQ wm divided into three groups: 
one group with IQ's under 85; a second group with IQ's between 85 and 95; and. a 
third group with IQ'fi of over 95. 



2. Child's Ac^e ■ . 

information about age is Readily available to the Head Start centers, and this 
variable seems an eminently practical one to use for aaking declsionfe about 
different program treatments. Even though ag» wm not strongly related to over- 
all gain, as shown in Chapter VII, it was felt that it might interact with pro- 
gram approach, e.g., that^an effective^ approach for older children might be much 
l4ss successful with yoOnger children. Several such inf racUon. were found in 
the analyses of the 1968-69 data. 



The age (expressed in months) was the child's age at the postte.t administration 
of the Stanford-Binet. Children were divided into two age groups: children 
under five years (60 months) ; and children five yftars old or more. 

3. Urban vs. Non-Urban Re sidence 

This variable was used in the, 1968-39 analyses, and showed several interesting 
interactions with the associations between program variables and performance ' 
measures, in addition, it could provide a fairly sinvle basis for Center-level - 
decisions about the most effective program spproftches for different sites. 
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The variable i« derived from the Master Data card. For .ubsetting purposes 
there are two groups: urban (children in citieP of 50,000 population ol larger), 
and Non-Urban (children in smaller town, suburbs, or rural areas)". 

4' South vs. Non-South Residence 

As noted earlier, this variable was used as a subsetter in the analyses of two 
. teacher variables, to avoid possible confounding of those teacher variables with 
regional effects. The South is defined as including the^South Atlantic, East 
South Central-, and West South Central portions of the country. All other states 
are included in the non-South subset. 

* 

RESULTS OF ANALYSks FOR DIFFERENT SUBGROUPS- 

Before describing the detailed findings on the analyses of variance for different 
subgroups, it seems worthwhile to repeat. a discussion presented in the 1968-69 
report' (TM-4862/000) , concerning the interpretation of the results. The analyses 
were designed with the point of view -that the study was to a large extent explor- 
atory, or hypothesis-generating, rather than totally definitive. Such a view- 
point seemed consistent with the fact that there were many uncontrolled sources 
of variance whose actuil effects were largely unknown; that there were no no- 
treatment control groups; and that on some variables there were fairly extensive 
missing data (as shown in Chapter, iii through V by the variations in sample 
sizes for different variables).- For these reasons, greater emphasis was placed 
in the analyses on obtaining useful clues about^ program features that might be ' 
manipulated in the future with some reasonable probability that they will' have 
desirable impact on effectiveness, than with applying the most stringent tests 
of significance, in other words, procedures were deliberately selected that 
were likely to produce a certain number of false leads, rather than to overlook 
promising ones. One of these intentional choices, discussed above, was the use 
of data from a single subset o£ children rather than -from the entire evaluation 
sample to adjust the posttest performance scores. This choice most likely has 
the effect of increasing the number of MOVA's on which the caleulated F-ratios 
will reach any selected probability level. 
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The second factor contributing to the likelihood of producing false positives 
is the absence of any mathematical correction for the fact that large numbers 
of analyses were performed, involving large numbers of comparisons *among treati- 
.roant conditions. Statistical tests were applied of the sort conventionally 
used where hypothses have been identified in advance of selecting samples or 
collecting data, and where only a small number of conparisons are made (i.e., 
in traditional control-group comparison experiments) . These conditions do not 
hold in the present quasd-experimental study, where the large iiumber of com- 
parisons means that a certain number of those comparisons will reach a given 
level of probability by chance alope. 

Rather than attempt to correct for these sources of false positives by -any mathe- 
Miatical formulas, the choice, was made simply to present the uncorrected findings 
but to distingtiish sources of variance (i.e. , program effects) that reach two 
different levels of- probability: the .05 level and the .01 level. Use of the 
more stringent .01-level criterion for rejection of the null hypothesis will 
eliminate many of the relationships tihat may have been spurious artifacts of 
uncontrolled variables, pure chance relationships among. .the many comparisons, " 
etc. On the other hand, data are also presented on findings at the .05 level, 
since there may be clues here about program effects that should be further stu- 
died in future Head Start programs, in the following verbal summaries of the 
results of the ANOVA's, relationships at both the .05 level and .01 level are 
discussed, but greater emphasis is placed on those reaching the .01 level. 

Tables 77 through 106 present the results of the analyses of variance" for the 
different subgroups of children, in each table, the subsetting variable (e.g.. 
Child's Age) is identified across the top of the table, with the two (or three) 
values of that variable designated inmediately below. The left-hand column of 
the table lists the dependent variables included in the analyses; these are 
identical in every case to the variables studied in the analyses of variance for 
the total (non-subset) samples. Because of the large quantities of data 
involved, the tables are simplified by including the actual cell values only for 
those analyses that yielded significant F-ratios. Cell entries in the first 
column following- the list of dependent variables are the mean adjusted posttest 
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•core, for Urn lowest level of the program variable, then follow the mean scores 
for tha remaining levels of the program variable, m the next column, the total 
degrees of freedom are indicated, followed by the F-ratios. A double asterisk 
after an F value means that the relationship between program variable and' 
dependent variable was significant at the .01 level, a single asterisk i-.idicates 
•n .05 level of significance. 

1. Class Transiency 

a. Variation with Child's Pretest IQ (Table 78) 

The largest number of significant relationsljfl) between class transiency and 
children's performance were in the Mid iQ/grlp (i.e/, children with pretest IQ 
from 85 to 95), however, for this group, Stanford-Binet gain was not one of the 
significantly related performance measures. For both the Low IQ. group (below 85) 
and the High iq group (above 95) , significantly larger IQ gains were made by 
children in classes with low transiency rates, i.e., in Classes where relatively 
few children transferred in or out during the evaluation period. By contrast, 
ability to adapt to the Stanford-Binet test conditions was lower for children in 
the low-transiency classes. \ 

All significant relationships shown by the subsets are in the same direction as 
those already discussed for the total sample of children (Chapter vill) . one 
additional finding of interest, however, is that, for the Mi(^jQ group only, ' 
class transiency was significantly related to the frequency of the children's 
verbal interactions with peers and adults, there was a greater gain in this 
dliwnsion for children in low- transiency classes. This relationship did not 
roach significance for the total sample of children. 

b. Var'.ation8 with Child's Age (Table 79) 

Virtually all of the significant associations found for the^total sample were 
also found for either or both of the age-related subgroups, in no' case was there 
a reversal in the direction of those associations from that for the total saa^Jle. 
In general, age dbes not appear to Have had a strong influence on relationships 
between class transiency and children's performance. 
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c. Variations with Urban/Non-Urban Residence (Table 80) 

This subsetting variable is of particular interest because the Urban and Non- 
Urban children showed no overlap in their significant relationships between class 
transiency and performance. The relationships between class transiency and per- 
formance on the Stanford-Binet, the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Perfor- 
mance, and initiations by Subject to Peers of Other Ethnic Group, were exclusive 
to the urban subgroup; conversely, only among Non-Urban children was transiency 
significantly related to Total Verbal Behavior, Perceived Effect of Head Start 
on Child, and Educational Aspirations "for Child. All of these relationships 
were in the directions previously discussed for the total sample, (chapter VIII) . 

2.\ Teacher Continuity ' - • 

;ariations with Child's Pretest IQ (Table 81) 

only oi^significant relationship was found between Teacher Continuity and per- 
formance W the whole sample (see Chapter VIIl) ; this was with the Inventory of " 
Factors Affecting Test Performance. Table 81 shows that t^his relationship was 
primarily in^he Low IQ group; for this group, children in classes with greater 
teacher continuity made significantly larger gains in • adaptiveness to the 
Stanford-Binet test conditions. 
\ 

b. Variations with Child's Age (Table 82) 

As in the total sample ,x there was a significant positive relationship within the* 
Young s'jbgroup between Teacher Continuity and the children's ability to adapt to 
the Stanford-Binet test conditions. Interestingly, the Young children also 
shewed a significant- positi vis relationship ' between Teacher Continuity and 
Stanford-Binet IQ gains; this effect did not reach significance for the total 
sample. The Old subgroup showed no significant -relationships. 

c. Variations with Urban/Non-Urban Residence (Table d3) 

The significant positive relationshipXbetween Teacher Continuity and the 
children's ability to adapt to the Stanford-Binet test conditions appeared only 
in the Urban subgroup. 
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3. Pupil/Teacher Ratio ' ' * . • * 

* a. Variations with Child's Pretest IQ (Table 84) 

No significant relationships between Pupil/Toacher. Ratio and children's per- 
formance were found in the Mid.IQ group. In the Low IQ group and the High IQ 
graup, Pupil/Teacher Ratio was significantly related to --he children's adaptive- 
ness to tHe Stanford^Binet test- conditions; for both groups, children in classe? 
with smaller Pupil/Teacher Ratios made larger gains on the Inventory of Factors 
Affecting Test performance. For the Low IQ group, Pupil/Teacher Ratio was sig- 
nificantly related to Total Verbal Behavior, and for the High IQ group, it was • 
related to Initiations by Subject to Peers of Same Ethnic Group. , The former 
relationship did not appear in the pooled data for the total sample (see 



^Chapter VIII) . 



b. Variations „with Child's Age (Table' 85) 

The significant relationships between.Pupil/Teacher Ratio and children's per- 
formance were found exclusively in the Young subgroup; for this group, children 
in classes with smaller PupilAeacher Ratios made superior gains on the inven- 
tory of Factors Affecting Test "erfomiance, and in Initiations by Subject to 
Peers of Same Ethnic .Group. 



c. Variations with Urban/Non-Urban Residence (Table 86) 

The significant relationships of the Pupil/Teacher Ratio with the children's 
performance on the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test " Performance , and on 
Initiations by Subject to Peers of Same Ethnic Group, were exclusively in the 
Urban subgroup^ These relationships were in the direction described for the 
total ,saitf)le. 

4. Teacher's Education ' 

a. Variations with Child's Pretest IQ (Table 87) 

Two relationships between Teacher's Education and children's performance that 
were found significant for the total sample, failed to reach significance for 
any of the pretest IQ subgroups; these relationships involved the S-tanford-Binet, 
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and Initiations by Subject to Peers of same Ethnic Group. However, the negative 
relationship between Teacher's Education and Total Verbal Behavior was still 
present in the Mid IQ group? for the U>w IQ group, Teacher's Education was • 
negatively related to the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance. Fur- 
thermore, a new relationship appeared in the data for the Low IQ group, this was 
a negative association br.tween Teacher's Education and Total Non-Verbal Behavior. 

i). Variations with child's Age (Table 88) 

Most of the significant negative relationships between Teacher's Education and 
children's performance were found in the Old subgroup. These relationships 
tended to be weakef than those for the total sample (i.e., none reached the .01 
level), this weakening may, in part, reflect the smaller sample sizes created by 
the subsetting process. , . - 

c. Variations with Urban/Non-Urban Residence (Table 89) 

Although there were differences in the specific measures involved, both the 
Urban and Non-Urban subgroups tended to show negative relationships between 
^eacher'8 Education and children's performance. One exception, in the case of 
therUa^ban subgroup, is theopositive relationship of Teacher's Education with the 
children's 'Totals Non-verbal Behavior. 

d. Variations with South/Non-South Resi^ience^Table 90) 

Subsetting by South/Non-South Residence eliminated^the significant negative, 
relationship between Teacher's Education and children's Stanford^Binet-gains. 
This suggests that the relationships found between those two variables for the 
total sample might have been an artifact of confounding with regional differ- .• 
ences. Alternatively, the same weakening effect might have been created by the' 
reduction in sample size with subsetting. m any event, .the subsetting did not 
eliminate the negative relationships of Teacher's Education with several social-', 
emotional measures. 
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/ 

5 • Teacher's Experience with Disadvantaged Children ' 

a. Variations with Child's Pretest IQ (Table 91) 

In. the analysis for the total sample (see Chapter Vlil) , Teacher's E34>erience 
was found negatively related at the ,01 level to one performance measure, and 
negatively related at the .05 level to two other variable's. When the, data v;ere 
subset by Pretest IQ, only the .01 level relationship remained; for the Low JQ 
group and the Mid IQ group, Teacher's Experience was negatively related\(,01 
level) to Initiations by Subject to Peers of Other Ethnic Group. 

b. Variations with Child's Age (Table 92) . 

The strongest relationships between Teacher's Experience and performance were 
found in the Young subgroup. For this group, Teacher's Experience was nega- 
tively related to the children's gains on the Inventory of Factors Affecting 
Test Performance, and to their Initiations by Subject to Peers of Other Ethnic 
Group • ' 

c 

c. Variations'with Urban/Non-Urban Residence (Table 93) 

Urban children showed a significant negative relationship between Teacher's 
Experience and performance on the Inventory o£ Factors Affecting Test Perfor- 
mance; for this same group, Teacher's Experience was negatively related' to the 
parents' educational, aspirations for their children. The Non-Urban group showed 
a negative relationship between Teacher's Experience and Children's Initiations 
by Subject to Peers of Other Ethnic Group, 

d. Variations with South/Non-South Residence (Table 94) 

Subsetting by South/Non-South Residencf> weakened the relationships found in the 
total sample. For Southern children. Teacher's Experience was negatively 
associated with only one performance measure, the Inventory of Faqtors Affecting 
Test Performance, For the Non-Southern subgroup, the negative relationship 
involved only the children's Initiations by Subject to Peers of Other Ethnic 
Group. 
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• 6- OSCI; Large-Muscle. Materials 

■a. , Variations with Child's Pretest IQ (Table, 95) P 

A negative relationship between .the level of class use\f larq4.muscle materials, 
ana- Stanford-Binet performance, was found in the Low andlHigh/lQ subgroups, but • 
not in the Mid IQ stibgroupl All three groups, showed a,Aegat/ve relationship 



between large-muscle materials andjthe Parents' PerceiveS s/fect of Head start 
on Child. The program variable's |li^gative association with^ Initiations by Sub. 
ject to ^eers of Same Ethnic Groud appeared only in the M^d IQ subgroup. 



b. \^^riations with Child's Age ttPable 96) 



•me nega.tive relationship be twee A, large-muscle materials/and children's perform 
mahce on the stdnford-Binet was /found exclusively in th4 Old siibgroup, while • 
b.oth groups showed a negative relationship between lar^e-muscle materials and ' 
the parents' Perceived Effect 6f Head Start on Child. 



c. Variations, with Urban/Non-brban Residence (Table ^7) 

Both urban and Non-Urban children showed the nega1;ivi relationship between large- 
muscle materials and Stanford-kinet scores. Several/ other "effects" of the pro- 
gram variably were divided betleen the Urban and NoJ-Urban subgroups. 



PS':I; Small-Muscle Materials 

^ Y 

Variations with Pretest IQ (liable 98) 



^'7 

X 



in general, the' three IQ. subgroup s\ show the same ^Relationships found in the total 
sanple between level of use of small-muscle materials, and children's perfor- 
mance; the combination of performance measures inyolvecUin those relationships 
is different fc. each subgroup, however. Also, ^e Mid IQ and High IQ subgroups 
show. a relationship not found in the ^otal sampli for these groupsi the level of 
use of small-muscle materials _was positively ass^ociated with the children's 
level of Total Non-Verbal Behavior. 
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b. Variations with Child's Age (Table 99) 

Both the Young and Old subgroups showed the same associations found in the total 
sample; that is, frequency of use of small-muscle materials was positively 
related to the children's Initiations by Subject to Peers of Other Ethnic Group, 
and negatiyelf related to their Total Verbal Behavior, In addition, two other 
relationships were found that had not appeared in the analysis for the total 
sample. For the Xoung subgroup, the level of use of small-muscle materials was 
positively related to the children's Total Non-Verbal Behavior; for the Old sub- 
group, it was negatively related to the Head Start program's beneficial effect 
on the children as perceived by their parents. 



c. Variations with Urban/Non-Urban Residence (Table 100) 

Both Urban and Non-Urban children showed several significant relationships 
between the level of use of small-muscle materials and children's performance 
in the social-emotional domain. These are generally in the same direction found 
for the total sample. The relationships for ttie two subgroups involve somewhat^ 
different performance measures, however, and there were three new relationships 
that were not evident in the analysis for the total sample. For Urban children, 
the level of use of small-muscle materials was positively related to performance 
on the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance, and on Total Non-Verbal 
Behavior; for Non-Urban children, it was negatively related to the parents' Per- 
ceived Effect of Head Start on Child. 



8- OSCI: Language Materials 

a. Variations with Child's Pretest IQ (Table 101) 

The positive relationship found in the total sample between level of use of lan- 
guage materials, and gains on the Stanford-Binet , appears cj>ly in the Kid IQ 
subgroup. That subgroup also showed a positive relationship betwo&n the- Language 
Materials variable and perform.ance on the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Per- 
formance. None of the groups showed an association between Language Materials 
and Total Non-Verbal Behavior, as was found for the total sample. 
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b. Variations with Child's Age (Table 102) 

The Young subgroup showed several significant relationships between the Language 
Materials variable and the children's performance on cognitive and social- 
emotional measures. No significant associations were found for the Old subgroup 

c. Variations with Urban /Non-Urban Residence (Table 103) 

Only the Non-Urban subgroup showed a' significant relationship between Language 
Materials and cognitive (Stanford-Binet) performance, whereas the program 
variable s relationships with social-emotional performance measures was limited 
to the Urban subgroup. 

9- OSCI : Dramatic Materials 

a. Variations with Child's ^Pretest IQ (Table 104) 

All three IQ subgroups showed a positive relationship between the level of use 
of dramatic materials, and the children's amount of Total Verbal Behavior. The ' 
program variable's positive association with the parents' Perceived Effect of 
Head Start on Child was found only in the High^ IQ subgroup. 

b. Variations with Child's Age (Table 105) 

In the Young subgroup, the Dramatic Materials variable was positively related 
to both Total Verbal Behavior, and Perceived Effect of Head Start on Child! In 
the Old subgroup, only the relationship with Total Verbc L Behavior was found. 

c. Variations with Urban/Nonr-Urban Residence (Table 106) 

Urban children showed a positive relationship between the level of classroom use 
of dramatic materi^"^, and the children's Total Verbal Behavior. In the Non- 
Urban subgroup, tht ramtic Materials variable was positively related to the 
parents' Perceived Effect of Head Start on Child. 

C. SUMMARY ' ' 

* 

The data reported in this chapter show, as in the earlier report on the 1968-69 
data, that there were interaction effects between program variables and 
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ch^ld-description variables. That is, a program, approach that was associated 
with superior performance for one group of children was not necessarily superior 
for another group. 

In a few cases, subsetting of the data had, the effect of washing out certain sig 
nificant relationships that had been found in the analyses of the total sample. 
For example, the total-sample analysis showed a significant negative association 
(.05 leveJ) between Teacher's Education and children's Stanford-Binet gains. 
However, when the data were- subset. by Southern vs. Non-Southern residence, 
neither subgroup showed that relationship with Stanford-B^net performance. Such 
a result may indicate that, in the total-s^ple analysis, the subsetting variable 
(e.g. , South/Non-South Residence) was confounded with the program variable Vg. , 
Teacher's Education) . This' could have produced a spurious relationship which 
v'ould have been eliminated when the data were subset, it should be noted, how- 
ever, that subsetting also had the effect of reducing sample sizes, this, in 
-itself, could have brought marginally significant relationships to a point that 
failed to reach the .05 level of significance. 

m several other nstances, subsetting of the data revealed significant relation- 
ships that were oL cured in the total-sample analyses. For example, in the ' 

.total-sample analysis for Small-Muscle Materials, no sig^ficant relationship 
was found with the children 's-^>erformance on the Inventory of Factors Affecting 
Test Performance (FATP)l Such a relationship did appear, however, for the Urban 

'subgroup; for that group, level of class use'of small-muscle materials was posi- 
tively associated with gains on the FATP. 

There were numerous situations in vhich a significant relationship was found 
between a program variable and a performance measure for a particular subgroup, 
but not for other subgroups defined by that same subsetting variable. For exam- 
ple, in the Young subgroup, a higher Pupil/Teacher Ratio, was associated with 
significantly poorer gains on the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance, 
and)on the children's Initiation? by Subject to Peers of Same Ethnic Group. A 
possible interpretation is that the types of small-group interactions made 
possible by a low Pupil/Teacher Ratio were important for certain dimensions of 
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social-emotional development in the yo-mger children, whereas the older children 
had already developed r^^re stable social-emotional patterns that were less infi 
enced by the classroom environment. However, caution must be taken in inter, 
xng this finding (as well as other findings discussed in this summary) , since 
only an association of variables, not a cause-and-ef feet relationship, has been 
demonstrated, it is conceivable, for example, that classes with low Pupil/ ' 
Teacher Ratios also had other characteristics (e.g., better materials, a more " 
structured program) that facilitated .the children's development, and that the 
Pupil/Teacher Ratio itself had no direct influence on children's performance. 

An example of an actual reversal in direction of a program variable's relation- 
ship with performance can be seen in the analysis for Teacher's Education (Table 
89). For urban children, a higher level of Teacher's Education was associated 
with higher gains (.Q5 level) in Total Non-Verbal Behavior; for Non-Urban ohi]- 
dren, by contrast, the two variables were negatively related (.01 level). 

f V 

up to this point, the results of the' analyses have been organized primarily by 
program variable, and secondarily by subsetting variable, it' may be equally 
meaningful to ask, for a particular type of child, what approach should be 
emphasized for.that child, m the following paragraphs, different subgroup, of 
Children (as defined by three subsetting variables: pretest IQ, age, and urban/ 
non-urban residence) are listed, and for each subgroup there is a brief summary 
description of the specific program features that were associated .ith the best 
performance on different mealures for that subgroup. For convenience, these 
descriptions refer to "benefits" of particular program approaches, but as noted 
previously, causality can only be inferred from the statistical associations. 

• * 

1- Pretest IQ--Low (Below 85) ' \ 

These children generally benefited from greater class use of dramatic rr:aterials- 
less extensive use of large-muscle and small-muscle materials; greater class and 
teacher continuity; and teachers with lower levels of education. 
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2* Pretest IQ—Mid (85-95) 

Beneficial program characteristics for this group included greater use of 
language materials, dramatic materials, and snail-muscle materials; less use of 
large-muscle materials; and teachers with lower levels of education. 

3. Pretest IQ— High (Over 95) 

Program features found beneficial included greater use of dramatic materials ; 
less use of large-muscle materials.; and a low pupil/teacher rati(5. 

4« Age— Young (Under 60 months) ' 

Children in this group benefited from higher continuity of teachers; teachers 
with lowejr levels of experience; a lo^ pupil/teacher ratio; greatfer use of 
dramatic materials; and less use of large-muscle materials. 

/ 

5. Ag^— Old (60 months ' or over) 

This group was helped by lower class use of- large-muscle materials; greater .use 
of dramatic materials; and teachers with lower levels of edupation. 

6. tfrban Children • - 

■ — « 

Conditions beneficial to this group were a^ow pupil/teacher ratio; greater use 
of dramatic materials and less- use of large-muscle materials; and higher con- 
tinuity of teachers.- 

« 

i 

7. Non-Urban Children ^ * 

Beneficial program characteristics for this group included less use of large- 
muscle materials*; teachers with lower educatibh levels; an^ greatfer use of 
language and dramatic materials. " 

o • - 
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CHAPTER X 
SUMMARY OF 1967-78 FINDINGS 



Th, „a.„ ...earch ,„a.ti„„ „Mch this .t.a. „a= a.=ig„.a tc help a„^.. i. 
PP.: a variety of .Uf.r.n.^^^„,,, , 

o^ ^proach.. „a.a a.....a..a ,,,,,,,, ..^^ZIT-T^ 

— ^ i^-e - .a^tataa a/a .„ia. .^^^I;-- 
questions, as follotvs: - P-ciric 

• What were the sample ct>iiaren and their parents like at the time' 
the children entered Head Start in 1967?- Were they a fairly 
homogeneous group,, or did they vary substantially on important 
.personal, cognitive, social-emotional , and socio-economic di- " 
mensions? 



What were the Head Start programs li.e^ Did they differ widely 
on various dimensions of resources and approaches, or were they 
int;er changeable, for all practical purposes? 

• What Changes occurred in the sample children and their parents 
over the evaluatiorf period? 

• w.ra th„. dlffere„=a= i„ ,„,„ituda ai«ctio„ of changes for 
different kinds of children? 



were certain kinds of programs associated with greater child 
and parent gains than other kinds of 



programs? 



■' • Did certain kinds of children make greater gains in certain 

kinds of programs? 

Later . «,o„, ,,,, ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

the a.ove ,ue.tion.. Before reviewing the results of .the st„a„ however. 
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it is imiJortant to .sununarize briefly the sources^of data on which the analyses 
were based.' A few of the measures, such as the Stanford-Binet test of general 
intelligence, were standardized instruments for which general population norms 
have been developed. Most of the instruipents , however, were developed for use 
with disadvantaged children, and several were created specifically for Head 
Start (e.g., the Social Interaction Observation Procedure); for these ijistru- 
ments, since there are no general-population norms, the primary interest^is in 
how scores changed during the evaluation period, and in now they differed among 
groups of children, rather than in their absolute magnirude. 

A» DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMEOTS ' - 

The dat^ collection instruments used in 1967-68 can be classified under three 
major headings: ' 

• Instruments^ designed to record data on the background and 
performance of the Head Start children. 

c 

• Instruments pertaining to the children's parents and families. 

• Instruments pertaining to the Head start centers arid classes. 
1. Instruments Pertaining to Children 

The only instrument used in 1967-68 to measure cognitive growth was the 
■Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test . Scores on this inatruraent, which was admin- 
istered pre and post, reflect a complex of skills and attitudes, including the 
child's willingness to cooperate with the examiner, his comprehension of the 
instruction." and tasks, and his general level of intellectual achieiement. 
Stanford-Binet performance has frequently been reported to predict- performance 
in school situations. 

Two instruments, the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance and the 
Social Interaction Observation Procedure, were administered pre and post to 
provide information about the children's behavior in the souial-emotional do- 
main. After administering the Stanford-Binet to a child, the examiner filled 
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in th. I„v.„t„., ,t Factors «fecti„. Test Perf»»a„ce. .asea „„ Ms o.s.rva- 
s t.. .MM tHe t.s. situation. .Ms .atl„,y. aesc^.os atuL 
amal and emotional factors t-h^t- m,-«v.*. u 

B,„., , contribute to the child's staniord- 

B3net perforn,ance; it also provides a measn-a of th/child's .hn ■ . . . 

to the test conditions. , of t^ chxld s arbxlxty to ad3ust 

in th. social interaction observation Procedure ,Sl0PK observers recorded in' 
. ten-second intervals the social Interactions of Individual children with peers 
nd ad.its durln, .ree-pla. situations. The instrument „as designed to h! 
ans..r ,uest.ons such as whether a child initiated social contacts or „as 
-.ply a respo^ent, whether he participated .ore In interactions with peers 

h s":l ""-^ — 

nis own, etc. 

I'^trument Pertaining to Parents and T^^i:,., 

"MTth T ""^ - ^ inter- 

Vi^ for™ that was si.ilar but not identical to the one used in 1.7^. 

instrument provides three Mnds of data, ,1, de,„o,rapMc, such as the mother's 

a,e and education, ,2, behavioral, such as the .other's participation in co.- 

mun.ty activities, and items inte^ed to provide an i^ex of the child's emo- 

.ona maturity at home, and ,3, dynamic and process factors such as the .other's 

reported mode of control over the child, her aspirations and expectations for " ' 

his development, and her attitudes of optimism, alienation, and hopelessness. 

Instruments Pertaining to Pr„,,„„- 
The C haracteristics of Tea.h,-n. Sta ff form contained information about the Head 
etc, therr level o, education, any special tralnin, they received in prepa'- 

Ll" I T ■ ''"^ --"'"^ ----- 

ie ce. Another for.. Description of Center and Cl.s,.,^„ r^^.^ 
information about.the „>^er of cMldren and staif members In each classroom, ■ 
the n^ber of s^are feet of indoor and outdoor facilities, and the ethnic, sex 
and age distributions of children In the classes. - 
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™^ ^"servation of Substantive Curricular input (OSCI) was used to collect more 
.dynamic and interactive data ^out the actual classroom activities. • This in- 
strument, developed by UCLA, is a time-samplirg observation designed to provide 
information on such questions as: ^ what proportion of time is spend in free 
play? In activities deve] oping small-muscle skills? in small groups? The 
1967-68 OS'CI differed from the 1968-69 version in that there were no measures 
looking-^specifically at the teacher; i.e., the, focus for all of the 1967-68 
observations was on what the children themselves were doing, regardless of 
whether a teacher was interacting with them or directing them. 

B. MAJOR FINDINGS 

1. Entry Cha racteristics of Ch il dren and Parents 

AS in the 1968-69 analysis, the entering children in 1967-68 showed consider-^ 
able diversity on a number of dimensions, both in terms of personal character- 
istics and background, and in their entry performance on various measures. 
As compared with 1968-69, there was a smaller proportion of black children 
•'.49.81% against 68.17% in 1968-69), a smaller percentage of children from the 
South (23.72% against 77.28%), and. a much smaller percentage of children from 
urban areas (45,.13% against 77.28%). Mast enrollees" (85.43%) had had no Hoad 
Start experience prior to the evaluation period, and judging from the low 
frequency with which adults read to them in their homes (once or twice a week, 
on the average)., most of the children had 'received little intellectual 
stijnulation in their home environments. There was no clear trend showing 
overall superiority for entering children who had attended summer Head Start 
programs prior to the evaluation period. 

Only one of the performance' measures (the Stanford-Binet) has national norms 
for the general j)opulation. and only two instruments (Stanford-Bi^et and Inven- 
tory of Factors Affecting Test Performance) were exactly comparable "to "measures 
used in 1968-69. On the Stanford-Binet, the pretest mean in 1967-68 was 
slightly higher than in 1968-69 (91.42 compared with 89.04), but still appre- 
ciably below the national norm of 100. On the Inventory of Factors Affecting. 
Test Performance, the entering children in 1967-68 had a mean of 56.72, com- 
pared with a mean in 1968-69 of 59.45. 
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Most of the sample parents had little education background; only about a third 
of the mothers, and a similar proportion of the fathers on whom data could be 
collected, had completed high school. A third of the mothers and over four- 
fifths of the fathers on whom data were available' had jobs, but most of the 
working parents of both sexes v/ere employed at an unskilled or semi-skilled 



level. ^ 



In-about three-fifths of the sample families, the^ aduUs living with the Head" 
Start child consisted of the mother" pl^s the father or Another man. The second 
roost frequent family structure (approximately one-fifth of the total sample) 
included only one adult, the mother. 



0 



Almost all sample parents indicated that they would, like to send other children 
to Head Start in the future, indicating an initially p^itive attitude toward 
the program. However, they indicated little expectation "that they themselves 
would receive substantial benefit from the program, .aside from the possible 
benefit to their children. 

i 

Most parents had high aspirations for their children's educational attainments 
(half hoped their children would complete college) , but little real expectation 
that they would achieve those goals (fewer than a fourth expected their child- 
ren even to enter college) . The typical parent had moderately positive Atti- 
tudes about the value and importance of education to success and- happiness in * 
life. - ■ 

\ 

2. Characteristics of the Progr^unrf 

over three-f9urths of the children (78.96%) were in sites whose delegate agen- 
cies were Community Action Programs or similar local welfare groups. Virtually 
all of the classes met five Jays a week, and most met for three to four hours 
each day. class size varied somewhat, but over three-fourths of the children 
were in classes of from 14 to 18 children. Pupil/teacher ratio ranged from 
3/1 to atei^st 18/1 with the most typical values being from 5/1 to 9/1. Most 
children had the same head teacher over the entire evaluation period, but in 
about a sixth of the classes there was at least one change of head teacher. 
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The typical class had at least one teacher who was quite highly 'educated. 
Almost nine-tenths of the sample children had a teacher with additional educa- 
tion beyond high school, and over a third had teachers who had gone to graduate 
school . ■ 

Most teachers were also quite experienced; almost two-fifths of the children 
had te.$[chers with from three-and-a-half to six years of experience with dis- 
advantaged children. (This, figure includes experience with F<.ad Start, with 
other preschool children, and with older disadvantaged children.) There was 
^wfde variation in amount of prior experience, with values ranging from 9 months 
to 135 months. ' " . « 

c ' • 

There was considerable variability among classes in the relative frequency of 
use of different types of classroom' materials as recorded on the OSCI by inde- 
pendent observers. Overall, the most commonly' applied types of material-s were 
art materials and materials for use in dramatic role-playing and play-acting 
(e.g., puppeUs, story , records) . There was also fairly frequent use of materials 
designed to exercise the children's large muscles (e.g., swings, balls), and 
small muscles (e.g. , puzzles, string-beads). Language-oriented materia' 
(e.g., story-book records, books) were less often-used, and -there was v . little, 
use of science materials (e.g., magnets, aquaria) or music materials (e.gl, musi- 
cal instruments) . 

Data from an earlier study of the 1967-68 OSCI records indicate than caretaking 
(e.g., clean-up, toileting) and .fighting werl' infrequent, as were activities 
providing specific training for auditory discrimination, quantitative develop- 
ment, and scientific activities. More frequenMy observed activities included 
dramatic role-playing and informal language development. 

3- Ga ins Associated with Head" start Participation 

♦ 

Table 107 shows comparisons of pretest and posttest performance on each measure 
for all sample children having both pretest and posttest scores. The column 
at the far left lists the child and parent measures. Other columns, /rom left 
to right, show the sample sizes, the means of the pretest scores, tHe means of 
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Table 107 

PRETEST-POSTTEST PERFORMANCE CHAIWES (1966-67) 



Dependent Variable 


N 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
/ Mean 


Mean 
Change 


t 


Stanford-Binet 


1508 


91.50 


96.08 


4.58 


18.16**- 


Factors Affecting Test Performance 


1474 


56.84 


60,15 


3.31 


10.53** 


STOP: Total. Verbal Behavior 


1507 


39. 5p 


44.29 


4.76 


6.91** 


STOP* To^2^^ Nr»n— ^/^ar-Kfi 1 nr>U»*.4 — 


1505 


12.94 


13.09 


0.15 


0.38 


SIOP: Total Inappropriate Behavior 

* 


1032 , 


1.28 


1.33 


0.05 


0.31 


SIOP: Initiations by Subject to 
Peers of Same Ethnic Group 












7 

1281 


12.94 • 


13.43 


0.49 


1.86 


, SIOP: Initiations by Subject to 

Peers of Other Ethnic Group 


1177 


3.99 


' 4.69 


0.70 


4.59** 


Perceived Effect of Head Start on 
Child 


1388 


3.46 


3.68 


0.22 ' 


4.22** 


Educational Aspiratiqns for Child 


1385 


7.04 


6.99 


-0. 05 ' 


-1.39 • 


Educational Expecta'jions for Child 


1383 


5.21 


5.07 


-0.14 


-2.81** 


Value of Educat.oi - 


1401 

1_ _ 


51.24 


51.86 


0. 62 


1.36 



**Difference sign ^icant at ,01 level 
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the posttest scores, the mean gain scores, and the t-ratios of the gain scores. 
A double asterisk (-) after a t-ratio indicates that the gain (or loss) was 
significant at the .01 level. ' 

The children's mean gain on the Stanford-Binet was 4.58, which is almost ex- 
actly the same as in 1968-69. Though relatively s^all in magnitude, the gain 
<^ was statistically significant, and showed that the Head Start children were 
experiencing growth in the cognitive domain. 

The results in the spcial-emotional domain were also quite positive. Children 
improved signif icant.ly in adaptiveness to the Stanford-Binet' test conditions; 
in frequency of verHal activity; and in taking the' initiative in social inter- 
actions With children .>f ocMer ethnic groups. These findings indicate valuable 
.progress toward socially oriented program goals. * ■ 



There was a significant improvemeht ip the pa^rents' attitudes regarding the ^ 
perceived benefits of ITead start for their -children; at the same time, however, 
the pax -.s> educational expectations for their children decreased. Overall, 
there was no consistent pattern of improvement in the parents' feeling of op- 
iumism for their children, nor did the parents feel that thly persdnalfy would 
derive appreciable benefits from their children's exposure to Head Stcrt. ' 

All of the above firldings must be interpreted with caution, because of the lack 
of non-Head Start control groups. An association has been demonstrated between 
Head start participation and gains bn a number of irtpo)^ant performance measures, 
but no causal relationship has been proven. 

There were sizable Jariations in the magnitude of the gains on m'ost performance 
measures.. On the Stanford-Binet, for example, though the mean gain was 4.58 
approximately 14% of the children gained 15 points or better. T^^ major func- 
tion of the remaindej: of the analyses was to- determine how much of the variation 
on the various measures might be accounted for by: (1) charact^ri'sncs of the 
children themselves,.' (2) features of the programs ^hat they attended, and/or " 
(3) interactions between the child and the program characteristics. 
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0 

Pifferenceg in Gains for D ifferent Groups of Children 



Sx. variables were used to define subgroups of children, so that comparisons 
could be made for the subgroup^s. The variables were (1, child's age, Cu I r s 

sex, (3) Child's pretest IQ, (4) urban vs. non-urban residence, (5) Southern 
vs. non-southern residence, an^^(6) interval between children's enrollment 'and 
pretest administration of the Stanf ord-Binet . 

AS in 1968-69, the children's age and sex showed litcle relationship, to their 
performance gain. Non-u^\,an children made significantly larger gains than 
urban children in the nu:nber of s.....ial interactions that they initiated wit-h^' " ' 
peers of the same ethnic group and of other ethnic group,. Non-Southern child- * 
ran made larger gains than Southern children in frequency/ of verbal social 
xnteractions with peers and adults, and in their initiations of social inter- 
actions with children of the same and other ethnic grou^k 

.AS Shown in Table 108, the children's pretest IQ's were significantly related 
to their gains on the Stanford-Binet and on two social-emotional' measure^ • 
the inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance, and the number of iiianpro^ 
priate social behaviors. 

On the Stanford-Binet, the Low initial IQ (.elow 85) group gained sign'if icant U- ^' 

more (.0. level, than- the Mid (85-95) IQ group, which in turn gaine. more 

level) than the High (above 95) IQ group. This agrees with the tr^d found - 

tne 1968-69 data. Also, as in the 1968-69 analysis th^ .hcom^ 

anaxysis, the absolute magnitude of 

the differences is substantial. The Low initio,! ^^^r.^.■^■■ 

ine ix)w initial IQ chilaren gained, on the 

average, over seven IQ points more than the High IQ group. . 

V 

The results suggest that, in the cognitive domain, at least, children with 
lower initial ability benefited more frc. Head Start than those with higher* 
initial abiXicy. m the social-emotional domain/ the results are less c'ear- ' ^ 
cut With the re,ults on the SIOP: Total Inappropriate Behavior scewhat con- 
tradicting those on the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance ^ 
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To Study the relationshTpT between pretest weeks and pretest^posttest perfor- 
mance gains, separate analyses were performed for three groups of children: 
a Low Weeks .group whose interval between enrollment and Stanford-Binet pretest 
was one to two weeks; a Mid Weeks group whose interval was. tKree to six weeks; 
and a High Weeks group whose interval was over six weeks. Although there were 
significant differences in gains for the three groups, no systematic pattern 
was apparent in the direction of the differences • For example, children who 
received their, pretest more quickly did not consistently make larger gains 
across -the different measures • This finding may be related to the fact that 
there also was no systematic pattern in the direction of differences in the 
pretest scores. 

5. Differences in Gains with Different- Program' Approaches ' * " 

A series of one-way analyses of variance was performed on sever'al program 
variables to determine whether there were significant differences in perfor- 
mance for different program characteristics and approaches. Instead of using 
"raw" pre-post difference scores as the measure of gain, the posttest scores 
on each measure' were adjusted by regression techniques for differences in pre- 
test scores* This provided "residualized" performance measures that took into 
account the" fact that some children ^started with high scores than other child- . 
ren* Before the analyses of variance could be performed, however, it was 
necessary to select a manageable number of program variables from the large 
quantities of program-description data that were available. To do this, a 
method 6f correlational analysis was used as a preliminary screening tech- 
nique. Correlations were first computed between each of the program-descrip- 
tion variables, and the pret est scores on each performance measure; then- 
correlations were computed with the postt est- scores on each performance measure. 
The difference between the pretest correlation and the posttest correlation^ > 
for each comisination of program variable and performance measure was tested for 
statistical significance. Where there was ia significant change in correlation . 
(i»e., vAiere the posttest correlation was significantly different than the 
pretest correlation)^, this was interpreted as strongly suggestive that the. 
program variable in question had affected the children's gains on the partipu- 
lar performance measure* ^ 
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From the correlational analyses, a number of apparently influential program 
.VAriatbles were identified. To these were added several other variables that 
did not appear so potent in the correlational analyses, but that were of parti- 
cular theoretical or practical interest. The result was that nine program 
variables were selected for further study by analysis of variance, ^Each of" 
these variables is described below, and the results of the analysis of variance 
for that variable are discussed. 

Language M aterials. This analysis addressed the question of whether a higher 
frequency of classroom use of language-related materials was associated with 
superior performance by the children. The split on this variable, which w«s 
derived from the Obseivation of Substantive Curricular Input (OSCI), divided 
children into two groups; one group consisted of children in classes where 
language materials were in use during at least 5% of the classroOTi observation 
periods, and the other contained children 'in classes where language materials 
were less frequently used. 

\ 

Table 109 shows th at use of language materials Was positively related (.01 level 
of signif j,cance) to Stanford-Binet performance^ as well as to the children's 
overaH l evel of non-verbal social intef actions (,05 level) . The finding on 
the Stanford-Binet appears to contradict some of the data reported for" the 
1968-69 study, in which a program variable related to the teachers' self -repor- 
ted emphasis on language activities was negatively related to Stanford-Binet 
^performance. The probable explanation for the apparent disagreenent is that 
the program variables for the two years were in fact measuring different things. 
The 1967-68 data were based on independent time-sampled observations of what 
actually accurred in the classroom. By contrast, the 1968-69 data were based 
on the teacher's reports; these reports may have reflected what the teachers 
thought they were required to do, rather than what they actually did. Prom 
this perspective, the 1967-68 data would seem to provide a truer picture of 
the relationships between language activities and children's performance, and 
suggest that future^ Head Start programs might beneficially emphasize language 
skills and extensive use of language materials. v 
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Dramatic Materials ♦ Some teachers make extensive use of dramatic play activi- 
ties involving role-playing, use of puppets, story records, etc., both to enter- 
tain and motivate the children and to exercise their verbal skills. "'Do these 
materials and activities , actually benefit the children' s development? To exa- 
mine this question, a High Dramatic Materials Group and a Low Dramatic Materials 
Group were compared in performance. The High Dramatic Materials group consisted 
of children in classes that used dramatic-play materials during at least 13% 
^ of the observation periods; Low Dramatic Matefials children were those in classes 
that used such materials less frequently. - ' * 

o 

As Tabl e 110 shows, the High Dramatic Materials group showed superior g^ins 
(.01 level) on two social-emotional measures; frequency of verbal social 
interacti ons with adults and peers; and degree of beneficial effects of Head 
Start on the childr en, as judged by their parents . Both findings seem logical. 
Most of the children's activities included in this program variable had a large 
, verbal component, and would have given the children practice in communicating 
with others. Also, many of the Parent Interview items used to define the 
"Perceived Effect of Head start" variable were related to the childrens' ability 
and willingness '.o converse with others-, and to their self-confidence. These 
afeilities might logically have been strengthened by the children's involvement 
in dramatic activities. Although there is no direct evidence that the greater 
use of dramatic materials had a causal effect in improving performance on the 
two measures, the results certainly suggest that diramc tic-play activities may 
be, a useful technique for enhancing the children's communication skills. 

Teacher's Education > To study the relationship between children's performance 
and teachers' leveL of education, two groups of children were defined:^ the 
High Teacher Education group includes children whose most highly educated 
teacher had 15 to 16 years of education (most hsj a college degree) , and the 
Low Teacher Education group consists ^of children whose most, highly educated 
teacher had less than 15 years of education. The results are shown in Table 111. 

On the Stanford-Binet and on three social-emotional measures, children in the 

' ' . ' ' ■ - - ... . I , . . ..mm 

Low Teacher Education group made significantly larger gains . This finding is 
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consistent with results reported earlier^ for the iges-es data (TM-486V000) . 
one possible, explanation for this finding is that, in s«ne wa,, th. .ore.highly 
educated teachers had acquired teaching habits or speech patterns that „«de it 
difficult for th«„ to communicate effectively with young disadvantaged children 
This possibility^ is discussed at some length in the report for 1968-69. There 
are alternative "explanations, howeVer, related to the possibility that the 
apparent effect, of teacher education are actually artifacts of other differences 

the teacljers, in the composition of the classes, in the resources available" 
to the teachers, etc. Section 6, below, discusses further "^analyses performed 
to separate^out two possible sources of variance. that might have been • 
confounded. With the Teacher Education variable; these are the children's 
xnxtial IQ level, and their geographic area of residence (South/Non-South) 

I 

* • 

Teacher's Experience. with Disadvantaged children . ' m the 1968-69 analyses a 
• negative relatipnshifS was-fourKi between the children's performance and the' • ' 
teachers' length of paid experience with disadvantaged preschool children, in 
the 1967-68 analyses, two grdups of children were defined for the purpose of 
providing a similar 'ccimpari son. One group consists of children in classes 
whose average teacher had approximately 60 months or more of experience; this 
figure includes Experience with Head Start children a^d with other' disadvantaged 
children. The second group includes children whose teachers had, on th; average, 
under 60 monthg of experience. . ' ^, < . 

Table 112 shows that; as in 1968-69, nhil dren with less experiannPd .o..k... 
made^er gains on several aPasnrPs. m 1967-68, however, these jiifferences 
were limited' to the social-emotional domain. Children with less experienced 
teachers .made larger gains on the Inventory of Factors Affecting Test Performance 
(.05 level) , and in the number of initiations of .social interactions with peers 
of .other ethnic groups (.01 level); in addition, the parents of children in that 
group had higher educational aspirations for them (.Os" level) . . 
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AS with the teacher education variable,, it is possible 'tha.t the apparent effects 
of Teacher's Experience with Disadvantaged Children -are artifacts of other 
differences in the children or the program^. This alternative explanation is' 
•'further considered in Section 6, below"; 

Large-Muscle Materials. The analyses for 1968-69 showed strong positive 
relationships between-'children's performance on several measures and amount of 
large-muscle equipment seen in thej classrooms. *In the "1967-68. data there was ' 
no directly comparable program variable, but a somewhat similar variable was • 
derived from the OSCI data:- The maW difference is that in 1968-69, aU 
equipment-oriented program variables represented the amount and quality of 
equipment in the classroortfe, whether or not that -equipment was in -use; by . 
contrast, the 1967-68 eqUipment-oriented variables desi-gnate the actual . 
frequency of classro\, Use of the different types of material, as recorded on ' 
the OSCI forms. ' " ' ' 

Table 113 shows the performance of two groups of children. One group consis^s " ■ 
Of children in classes where large-muscle materials (swings, balls, etc.) were 
seen in use during at least 10% of the observation periods. The othir group 
includes children -in classes where such material/ were' in use for less than 10% 
of the observation periods. The results do not confirm the findings reported 
for .the 196S-69 data. In 1967-68. use of larce-muscle materials was nPo.tiv.iy 
associated (^1. level) with perfonnafQ on t he Stanford-Binet; with th e number 
of initiations of social interactioAs wit h pee rs of the same ethnic g roup, .r^ ^ 
With the Head st art benefits to^the children, as perceived by the 'parents . ' 

Possibly the difierence in findings on the Sb^nford-Binet for. the two year| 
stems fiom the fact that in 1967-68 the program variable . showed availability 
of .the material's, while in 19*67-68 it' showed 'actual use. In 1967-68, a class 
that, made extensive use of play equij^ient such as balls and swings may have 
devoted less time to cognitively .oriented activities, and this may have 
hampered the types of cognLtive. development measured bV the Stanford-Binel^ 
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Fupil/TeachT Ratio, . Did children make larger gains in classes with fewer 
children per 'teacher? Comparisons were made on several performance variables 
for two groups of children; one group consisted of children in classes with! up 
to 7.5 children per- teacher, and the other group included all children in 
glasses with more thai) 7,5 children per teacher. 

# 

^sKpws, pupil/teacher ratio was not significantly related to gains 
ford-Binet, but .was related to performance on two social-emotional 
children in class es with fewer than '7.S children per teacher made 
significa ntly larger gains (.01 level) on the Inventory of Factors Affecting 
Test Performance, a nd in their number of initiations of social interactions 
i^th peers of the s ame ethnic group ^ A possible explanation is that, in classes^ 
with loWer pupil/teacher ratios, the teachers were able to work more with small 
groups of children, and to direct those children into activities that maximized j 
int#r-person/;l ^relationships. Such amall-group-mctivities might have increased 
the children's level of social initiative and enabled- them to a^ddpt more readily 
li^ew social situations. 




OSCI; Small-Muscle Materials > This. analysis examined the relationships 
between children's petformance- and 'level of classroom use of small-muscle 
.materials (e.g., puMles and string-beads). Two groups were compared, one 
consisting of children in classes where small-muscle lwi*;erials were in use 
during at least 10% of the observation periods, and the other, containing 
children in classes where such materials were used in less than 10% of the ' 
observation periods. The results are presented in Table 115. 

The level of use of small-muscle materials was positively associated (.01 level) 

With the frequency of the chi^ldren's initiations of^^cial interactions with" 

peers of other ethnic gro^gps, but negatively associated with the amount of 

vetbal social interactions >of .tlie children with peers and adults. A closer 

* • • • 

wialysis^ suggests that the findings are not necessarily incompatible. One- 

"'variable (SIQPs Total Verbal ,Behaviox?> is i^ s sti icted to verbal Behavior;, it 
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is possible that when .the children were using puzzles, stringrbeads-, and other 
such materials, they had fewer occasions |n which to converse with their 
teachers or with other children. The other dependent yariable {SIOP: Initiations 
by Subject to Peers of Other Ethnic Group) could include non-verbal as well as 
verbal interactions; the non-verbal interactions may have been facilitated rather 
than impeded by the children's use of the small-muscle materials. For example, 
children may have worked together on puzzles, etc., in a manner, that made it 
easier and more .natural to interact with children of other ethnic groups. 

Class Tratnsiency . Some classes had fairly stable compositions, with most of the 
children who started the evaluation period still being with the ssme classes at 
the end of that period, "in other classes there was .a high transiency rate. To 
explore the relationship between transiency and performance, two groups of 
children were defined. The High Transiency group consists of children in 
classes where befween^O.%^nd 74% of the children in those classes at posttest 
time were the same as those iii^the^classes at pretest time. The Low Transiency 
group consists of children with 75% to 100% overlap in pretest-posttest 
composition. TadDle 116 shows that Class Transiency was significantly related^^ 
to six performance variables. ■ On three variables the Low Transiency group 
made significantly larger gains, and on the other three variables the High 
Transiency group gained more . ' , - . 

A possible explemation for the superiority of the Low Transiency group on the 
Stanford-Binet is that cognitively oriented instruction was able to proceed 
in a more orderly and consistent fashion in classes of- stable composition, 
than in classes where children were frequently leaving or new. children 
arriving. Similarly, in a classroom of stable composition, the children would 
have a longer sustained period in which to get to know each other, to beccxne 
friends, and to interact socially;- this could .explain why the Low Transiency 
group made larger gains in number of initiations of social interactions with 
peers of the same ethnic group and of other ethnic groups • 
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The Ifigh Transiency group showed superior gains on the Inventory of factors 
Affecting Test Performance, a measure that reflects the child's ability to 
adapt to a fairly novel situation involving the Stanford-Binet examiner and 
the instrument itself. It appears that a class with 2 high transiency rate, 
the child may have become' more acc.ustomed to seeing new faces , and thus was 
less intimidated by the Stanford-Binet examiner. 

The parents of children in the High Transiency group perceived greater gains 
' for their children in Head. Start, .and iiad higher aspirations for their children' 
educational futures. One^ssible explanation for this finding is related to 
the specific questions asked in the Parent Interview.- That instrument asks ' 
whether the parent feels her child speaks better, is more self-confidenr, gets 
along better with older children, is better able to. do things 'on hTs own, and 
is interested in new things. These questions, seem to be addressed largely t^-^ 
the child's adaptiveness to new people ai)d situations; such adaptiveness might 
be enhanced, by greater mobility of other children into and out of the 
classroott. „ 

Teacher Continuity . Head Start classes varied in staff stability as well as in 
. transiency rate among children. To explore the possible relationship of this 
variable with performance, children were divided into a High Teacher Continuity 
group and a Low Teacher Continuity group. The High Teaqher Continuity group 
consists of children who* had the same head teacher over the entire evaluation" 
period r the Low Teacher Continuity group Consists of children whose head 
teacher changed at least once during that period. 

Only the Inventory 6f Factors Affecting Test -.Performance was, found significantly 
related to Teacher Continuity (although there was a suggestive difference of 
one IQ point on the Stanford-Binet, in favor of the High Teacher Continuity 
group). As Table 117 shows, in classes whose head teacher did not change, the 
children made signifi^ntiy greater gains (.01 level) on the Inventory of 
Factors Affecting Test Performance. Possibly the changes in bead teacher were 
perceived by children in the Low Teacher Continuity group as unsettling and 
anxiety-producing; this may have made them appear less poised in the test 
.situation.. 
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In 'iummary, the overall findings regarding child*ren*s' performance^ in different 
types of prograias indicate that a nuxnber of program variables were significantly 
a9«ociated with gains on a variety of performance measures. As in the 1968-69 
study, however, a particular program variable typically had positive 
relationships with only a limited subset of the performance measures, and 
either no associations^pr^^even negative relationships with other measures. The 
results appear to sui^lw/the recommendation made in the report on the 1968-69 \ 
data (TM-4862/000) , that each Head Start child should be exposed to a carefully ^ 
planned variety of teaching procedures and approaches, with each learning 
experience designed by the teacher to achieve a specific, well-defined goal. 

6. Interactions' Between Child and Program Variables 

To study the relationships between program variables, child subgrouping \ 
variables, and performance, one-way analyses of variance were performed for 
different sudDsets of children; this method provided independent measured of 
the association between program variables and performance for children of • 
different age levels, different pretest IQ's and urban, vs. non-urban residency. 
In addition, for two program variables (Teacher's Education and Teacher's 
Experience with Di-sadvantaged^phildren) , separate analyses were performed for 
Southern and Non-Southern- children. - General .trends in the results of the 
analyses are si^mroarized below. As in the 1968-69 data, there were interaction 
effects between program variables and child-description variables r That is, • 
a program approach that was associated with superior performance for one group 
of cliildren was not necessarily superior for another group. 

In ajfew cases, subsetting of the data had the effect of washing out certain 
significant relationships that had been found in ?the" /analyses of the total 
sample. For example, the total-sample analysis showed a significant nega1:ive 
association (.05 level) between Teacher's Educatipn and children's Stanford- 
Binet gain*. Howver, when the data were subset- by Southern vs. non- Southern 
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residence, neither subgroup showed that relationship with Stanford-Binet ' 
performance. Such a result may indicate that, in the tbtal-sample analysis, 
the subsetting variable (e.g., South/non-South Residence) . was. confounded with 
the. program variable (e.g.. Teacher's Education). This could have produced - 
a spurious relationship which would have been eliminated when the data were 
subset. -It Should -be noted, hdwever, that. subsetting also had the effect of . 
reducing sample sizes; this, in itself, could' have brought marginally 
significant relationships to a point that failed to reach the .05 level of • 
significance. , ^ - 

In several other instances, subsetting of the data revealed significant 
relationships- that were^bscur.edj.n the total-sample analyses; • For example, ' 
in the total-'sample -- nalysis foTsmall-Muscle^Materials, no significant 
relationship was, found with- the children's performance oiTtfie- Inventory of 
Factors Affecting Test Performance (FATP) . such a relationship did appear, 
however, for the Urban subgroup; for that group, level of class, use of 
small-muscle materials was' positively, associated with gains on the FATP. 

/';\-i5. • ■ " ' 

There were ntoerous Situations in which significant relationship was found 
between a program variable and a performance measure for a particular.' ^ 
subgroup, but not for other subgroups defined' by that same subsetting variable. 
For example, in the Young subgroup, a higher PupilAeacher Ratio was associated 
with 'significantly poorer gains on the Inventory- of Factors Affecting Test 
Performahce,- and on the children's Initiations by Subject.,to Pe^s of same 
Ethnic Group. A possible interpretation is that the types of awall-group 
interactions made possible by .a low Pupil/Teacher Ratio were important for 
certain dimehsions of social-emotional development in the younger children, 
whereas the older children had already developed -more stable social-emotional 
patterns that- were less influenced by the classroom environment. However, 
caution must be taken in interpreting this finding (as well as other findings 
discussed in this summary) , since- only an association of variables , not a 
cause-and-effect relationship, has been demonstrated. It is ponceivable , f or 
•ximple, that classes with .low P^pil/Teadher Ratios also had other characteristics 
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(e.g,; better materials; a more structured program) that f<i^cilitated the 
children's development, and that the Pupil/Teacher Ratio itself had no , 
direct influence on children's performance. 

An example of an actual reversal in direction of a program varieible's' 
relationship with performance can be seea in the; analysis for Teacher's 
Education (Table 111). For Urban children, a higher level of Teacher's 
Education was associated with higher gains (.05 level) in Tatal Non-Verbal 
Behavior; for Non-Urban children, by contrast, the two variables were ^ 
negatively related (.• 01 level) • 

Up to this point", the results of the analyses have been organized primarily by 
program variable, and secondarily by subsetting variable. It may be equally 
.meaningful to ask, for a particular type of child, what approach should be 
emphasi-ued for that child. In the .followihg-l^aragraphs, different subgroups ' 
of children (as defined by three subsetting variables:, pretest IQ, age, and 
urban/non-ur^jan residence) are ilsted, and for .each ^subgroup there is a brief 
suBwaary description of the specific program features that were associated with 
the"'best^performance on different measures for the subgroup. For convenience, 
these descriptions refer" to "benefits" of particular program 'approaches , but 
as noted previously, causality can only be inferred from the statistical^ 
associations* ' ^\ ^ ^ 

Pretest IQ--Low (Below 85) These children generally benefited from greater 
class use- of dramatic materials; less extensive use of large-muscle and 
small-ctuscle materials; greater class and teacher continuity;' and teachers . 
with lower levels of educati6n\ 

Pretest IQ--Mid (85-95) > Benefijfcial- procrram characteristics for this group 
iiic^uded greater use of langi^Kfe materials, dramatic materials, and aoall- 
muscleNpftaterials; less use of ^largeHmuscle materials; and teachers With 
lower leveif of education. \ . ' -* • 



Pretest Ig-Hiqh (Over _95I. Program f..atures found beneficial included 
greater, use of dra^iatic materials/ -less use of large-muscle materials; and a 
low pupil/teacher .ratio, ' ' • 

9 

If , ■ ■ 

Age-Younsf (Under 60 mont^i.) . Children in this group benefited from higher 
continuity of teachers; teachers, w' - .lower levels of experience,; a low 
pupil/teacher ratio;, greater . u^e of dramatic materials; and less use of 
large -muscle material^. 

Age-Qld (60 months or. over') . This group was helped by lower class use of 
large-muscle materials; greater use of. dramatic materials; and teachers with 
lower levels of education. . . ' 

urban- Chiadren . Conditions beneficial' to thi. group were a low pupil/teacher 
ratio;- greater use of dramatic materials; and teacho^s Vith lower education, 
levels; and greater use of language and .dramatic materials. ' 

What can be inferred from the interaction effects found between program 
variables and child-descriptipn variables? the results tend to support the 
recommendation made in the report on the 1968-69' data (TM-4862/ooo) : 
"Although causality cannot be directly demonstrated from' these 
relationships, it appears that the teachers' classroom : , . 
procedures and the areas of program emphasis should be tailored 
^. .somewhat to- the children's characteristics , as well as to the - 
specific program goals.'.' 

It was further suggested in TM-4862/boq tkat the tailori ' of program " 
approaches to different goals and different types of ch.' n might be 
fostered by carefully structuring the division of effort between professional 
teachers and volunteer or paraprofessional aides. T^e aides might free the 
teachers from routine drillwork and exercises so that the more highly trained 
teachers could foc.us more of their Efforts on meeting individual child needs." 
Finally, it was recommended that all Head Start teachers be given more ' 
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intensive training in how to make the best use of aides so as to maximize 
total classroom effectiveness. These reconroendations still appear appropriate 
in- the light of the 1967-68 data. 
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. ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL EVALUATION DATA FOR 1966-.,7 

The first Head Start full-year prograjns were implemented in 1966-67. \s wth 
any large-scale social-a9tion pr;ogram created under severe time constraints" 
the *,ead Start effort experienced many difficulties and delay, in its initial 
months; these operational^ problems have strong implications for the evaluation 
design, and ,nean that special care must be taken in interpreting the lo.. . 
data ' • • 



in addition to the design constraints. previously described for the 1967-68 and 
1968-69 evaluations (e.g., lack of non-Head Start control/<roup, and non-random 
assignment to treatments) , the major sources of uncontrolU variation in the 
1966-67 ^design were the large differences in the dkte when different centers 
^xrst began classroom operation, when they first tested the children," and when 
..they administered the posttests. Some Head Start sites had started operations " 
•by SeptenO^er 1966, yet about half the sites had not begun classes by January 
1967: some classes began initial testing within one or two weeks after they, 
opened, whil«^others delayed pretesting for several months. The interval ' 
between pretesting and posttesting alsd varied* widely, from a few days to over 
eight months, with an average interval of around 18 Weeks. 

Adding to the difficulty of the evaluation design is the fact that no'precise 
data are available 'regarding the interval between class opening'and pretest ' 
administration. Most E & R Centers recorded the interval between the opening 
of the Center, and the initial testing. This interval is not necessarily an 
accurate reflection.of the amount of time that any. particular class .had been 
opera^ when the pretests were administered. Furthermore, some E & R Centers 
•interpreted the pretest interval to mean the int.^rval from the 'time of the first 
g^ant to the Center;, rather than from the time of initial operation duringrthe 
1966-67 full-year program. Thus' the available records, do not. provide onequivo^ 
cal data on the pretest interval. A further compiication'is thg^-act-e^T;;;!" 
test interval was confounded with £ fi^3nte.£^nd==ffiur;;lSrassociate factors 
such as geographic^region^ban/no^^ etc. These design 
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limitations mean that the 1066-^,7- <4nalysr-s, even more than those for l<^67-68 
and -1968-69, ^st be regarded as exploratory, hypothesis-generating efforts 
rather than*as rigorous tests of hypotheses in the tradition of classixral con- 
trol-group -experiments. 

Pretest-posttest interval was obtained by subtracting weeks of Center operation 
at time ot initial tost from weeks of operation at time of final test. Thus, 
even though the recorded date of initial Center operation may be suspect, the 
pretest-posttest interval should ^be reasonably reliable, since the same initial 
anchor point was used to calculate both the pretesf^nterval and the posttest 
intervaZ. ^ / 

As in 1967-68 and 1968-69/* the sample sites and classes were no't randomly 

selected -from the tot^ Head Start population; rather, E & R Center Directors • 

were ^requested to select sites which were, in. the Direptors' opinions, **repre/^ 

sentative of. important subpopulation*? and of Centers ^hose programs are Intef^-^ 

esting from educational, ^research, or other points -of view." 

• • * 

A. MEAgURES 

The 1966-67 evaluation used two .instruments intended to measure the children's 
cognitive development: the^ Stanford - Binet and the Preschool Inventory . 
Each-v^as administered at the beginning and again at the end of the evaluation 
period* The, Stanford - Binet version used that year was the? Wright adaptation, 
which meant that only four, items were presented at each age level* The Pre-^r* 
school Inventory was the long fonn; it had 90 items compared with only 64 items 
in the 1968-69 version* - 



The oj\ly instrument related to the children's social/emotional behavior was the 
Behavior Inventory , a*^5a-item, four-point rating scale used by the teacher to 
describiB-earchTchild's sociability/, independence, curiosity, persistence, 
emotionality, self-confidence, jealousy, achievement, and leadership* ^ The 
Behavior Tnverttory was adnvinistered twice to assess changes in affective behav- 
ior over the evalution period* h 
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A Parent Interview instrument was used to obtain data re'latf*d tOv family struc- 
. ture, to the occupational and 'income characteristics of the mothers and fathers 
and to the educationa^l background of the parents or guardians of the Head start 
child, ' \ J • ? 

-Background characteristics 'and classroom activities of the. teachers were 
assessed by a Staff Member Information Form and an Observer Rating Form , The* 
.^taff Member Ir\formation Form covered such areas as educational background, ' 
work history, and preservice training of the teachers and teacher aides. The 
Observer Rating Form, administered twice, during the evaluation period, involved 
lengthy descriptive ratings of the teachers by ".trained perscJnnei following 
direct observation of classroom activity; the form contains 47 ffcems referring 
to a wide variety of teacher classroom behaviors* thought to be relevant to the 
children's cognitive and personal-social development. 

Data on the facilities and* ]6rograms were -obtained by a Jenter Facilities and 
Resources Inventory completed by the Center Directors. One part of the form is 
concerned vith the physical properties o£ the Head Start Center (e.g,, amount 
of indoor and outdoor play area); the t^econd section attempts tp assess the Cen- 
ter Director's attitudes about the value of" education, particularly foi: low- 

income children. / 

* • * * 

* • • • 

From the instruments summarized above, a total of 19 variables were cJerived; 

v i 

these/ included six program variables, seven dependent (performance) vaxf^bles, 
and six variables used to define different subsets of children. '*The program 
variabiles and perfonnance variables are described in the remaining paragraphs • 
of this section; the subsetting variables^ are discussed in iSubsequent sections 
describing the results of analyses that made use of those subsetters, 

1. Program Variable^:' 
a. Teacher's Education 

This variable v?as selected for anaiysis'!«ecause of its strong (negative) rela- 
tionship with children's performance in the 1068-(/) data, and to a les;;ct extent; 



in' the 1967-68 data. It was felt important to' obtain further evidence on this 
issue^ which-has such important implications f)Dr Head Start ^policy regarding the 
selection and training of teachers:- " M , 

Th£ variable- was derived from an item in the Staff Menber Information Form, • ^ 



regarding the numbe* of years, of schooling ^completed by the head teacher in 
each class.. Possible values on the scale can range from 0 (no years of educa« 
♦tion) to 7 (five or more years of coMege) . 

b. Teacher's Experience with Preschoolers and Poverty Children 

As with 'Teacher's Education, this variable was included in the 1966-67\analyses- 
priwarily-because of the negative, relationship which a similar Variable had 
wifh children's performance in 1968-69 and 1967-68. The 1966-67 variable was 
derived from -six 'items in ttje Staff Member Information Form;, each item dealt " 
With i particular type 6i prior (pre-Head Start) paid or volunteer experience 

■iii working with preschoolers and/or with poverty children. On each item, a 
value of 0 meant that. the teacher had iess than six months of the particular 
type •of^xperience^An question (e.g., experience as a paid staff- member with pre- 

"ichoolers) ; a value of 1 represented from six months to three years of exper- 
ience; a value of 2-'indicated from three to five years' experience; and a value 
oSr, 3. meant that the teacher had over five years' experience. Valuer were 

--a^ded^olJ^Srthe^six items / so that the possible values on the derived variable 
ranged front 0 to 18. 

c. Teacher's Social Development Techniques 

This and the following two variables were derived from data obtained in the 
second administration of the Observer Rating Form (ORF) . The variables were of 
particular. interest for two reasons. First, the OFF was the only source of 
data reflecting observed classroom^ interactions between teachers and children. 
Second, the tfiree derived variables appear to be related, at least at a Qeneral 
•conceptual level, %o qertain varial^les which in the 1968-69 data showed signif- 
icant relationships with some measures of children's performance. "Nonpuni- 
tiveness"; for exam5>le, seems to reflect manv of the same teacher traits as 
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1.68-69 data (se^„-486V00OK si^Ua,!,, -T.acher.^ Soc.al. D^lo^ent Tech- 

appear, sopewhat related to the 1,68-6. variable, "Progra™ ^pHa.is „„ 
Chrl S„craU.atio„-, and "Teacher's Academic Orientation- sea.s to partially 
overlap two of the variables -used in 1968-69 "Pm;.K= • 

I . ^" ^^^8 69, Emphasis on Language Program," 

and Teacher's Quality- of Cognitive Input.". ' ' 

Teacher's Social, Development Technioues is ba<5»fl v 

based on ten items in the ORF deal- 

in. With Observed teacher behaviors felt to promote effective sccial/^tional . 
development in the' children. P„r e«»ple. observers, rated teachers „* ...«ent 
teacher attempts to inculcate in the chi,d acceptance of personal responsibility 
versus .placin, blame on others", "Teacher seems to. haye specific techni^es for " 
handling emotional problems of chilW, and "Extent teacher attempts to incul- 
cate, respect for property of others". 

Each Of the ten , items was r.sc^^ that a high v.lue represents a positive " 
action on the part of the teacher, i.e., an action which would presumably fos- 
ter social developnent. Por example, on an it4m related to "E^t;nt teacher 
attempts to inculcate respect for property of others," a value- of 7 was given 
to the rating,, .Almost constant attenpts. to do so". A val.e of 6 corresponds 

-to 'Very frequent attempts to do so"- 5 mean<? "m=.„./ 4-4- ^ 

" ^° ' means Many attempts to do so"; and sb 

a<»n to . value of l ("so .tt-pts tb so", . Tbe-pos'sible r,n,e of val«s 
on each it«, .was f rom- 1 to 7, values on the derived variable had the .same pos- 

sible range, since the variable was ca^f11^a^a^ v,. 

rxaoie was calculated by averaging values across items. 

» ' 

d. Teacher's Nonpunitiveness 

This variable was derived from six items on the OHP dealing with the teacher's 
observed modes of punishment and/or rewards used to control the children's ' 
behavior, for example, there were items on which observers rated "Degre, 
teacher uses .-negative vs. ^sitive reinforcemont in behavior," and "Type of 
punishment teacher us^ for behavior problems". All items were rescaled so 
t^at a high-v^lue was assigned tp teacher beh^iors that involved po^tive 
rather than negative- reinforcement. On the -question concerning "Type of pun- 
xshment teacher uses," a valUe of 9 wks given for "Diverting child to new 
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activity"; a value of 8 for "Calling m other adults"; a value of 7 for '^Talking 
to the child — reasoning"; a value of 6 for "Loss of privilege"; and so on, down 
to a value of 1 for "Physical punishment". 

The possible range of values was 1 to 7 on somfe items r and 1 to 9 on others^ 
Individual items were averaged to obtain the derived variable scores, which 
could range from 1 to 7. 33* 

e. Teacher's Academic Orientation 

This variable was based on 17 it«ns from the OW dealing with the teacher's 
observed degree of emphasis on academically oriented 'classroom activities^ 
Exaitqples of these items include, "Uses multi-sensory stimulation in* teaching" ; 
"Consistently uses a feedback system to develop language facility" "Uses Ian* 
guage model"; "Degree to which teacher provides for visual discrimination"; 
"Extent teacher encourages use of an adult as a resource person";" etc* 

Values on each item, and on the derived variable, could range- from 1 to 7. A" 
value of 7 represents a teacher who made "almost constant "attempts" to lead 
children in academically oriented behaviors, while a value of 1 means that the 
teacher made "No attempts to do so". . , 

f • Adequacy of Outdoor Play Equipment 

This variable was included in the analyses because of its apparient similarity 
to a 1968-69 variable (Large Muscle Equipment) which was foxind to have strong 

^ positive relationships with several performance measures. Adequacy of^^utdpox^- 
Play Equipment is based on a single item from t^ Class- Facilities and Resources 
Inventory, in which the^JZenter- Director rated the adequacy of his Center's out- 

. door play equipment along two dimensions: quantity and- variety. Responses 
were rescaled so that a value of ^2 indicates a Center in which the equipment 
was "adequate in both quantity and variety"; a value of 1 means that it was 
adequate in either quantity or variety, but not both; .and a value of 0 means 
that outdoor. play equipment .was "not available". 
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2* Dependent (Performance) Variables . ' • . 

Cognitive Behavior 

As in the 1967-68 and 1968-^9 studies, Stanford - Binet IQ was used as an impor 
tant measure of the children's general aptitude, while recognizing that per- 
formance on this instrument also includes a motivational component. The IQ 
scores used in the 1966-67 analyses were taken directly from the Stanford - ■ 
Binet recording form. • . " 

Five scores related to cognitive performance were derived from the Preschool 
Inventory. The first is the total score, expressed in .percentile figures; the 
norms used to calculate the percentile scores were "provided by Caldwell, one 
of the instrument's developers, and were based on a sample of non-Head Start- 
disadvcuitaged preschoolers. . 

» 

Four subscores, expressed in percentiles, were also derived from the Preschool 
Inventory. Although the subscores are not true factor scores, they werfe based 
on subsets of items in the Preschool inventory that were previously identified 
by factor analytic methods. A high value on any of the subscores means that 
the child exhibited a high level of the behavior in question. 



The' first Preschool InventoQ: subscoreT" Pi?s^iiIl^cial Resfc nsiveness . is 
intended-to-refii^ct the child's knowledge of his own personal world and his 
ability to get along with and respond to communications of another person. 
The second subscore. Associative Vocabulary , is intended to measure the child's 
ability to demonstrate, awareness of the connotation of a word by carrying out 
some action or by associating to certain intrinsic qualities of the underlying 
verbal concept. Concept Activitatioh-Numerical , the third subscore, reflects 
the child's ability to label quantities'; to make judgments of "mbre" or "less," 
and to recognize serial positions. The fourth subscore. Concept Activation- 
Sensory, is intended as a measure of the child's awareness of certain sensory 
attributes (shape, size, motion, color) and of his ability to perform certain 
visual -mo tor tasks. ' 
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Social/Emotional Behavior 

A total raw score was domputed from the 50- item Behavior Inventory used by 
teachers to rate each child's sociability, independence, curiosity, persistence, 
emotionability , self-confidence, jealousy, achievement, and leadership. Bach 
item was scaled from 1 .to 4, with a high value representing a desi^-able rating. 
For ebcample, on an item asking whether the student "Is sympathetic, considerate, 
and thoughtful toward others," a rating of "Very much" was given a Value of 4f 
a rating of "Somewhat like" was given a value of 3; "Very little like" was 
valued at 2; and "Not at all like" was valued at 1. The possible range of 

♦ 

total raw scores is 50 to 200;. a high total indicates that a child was rated by 
his teacher as sociable, persistent, non- jealous, self-confident, high in lea- 
dership, etc* ^ , 

H. CHILDREN'S ENTRY CHARACTERISTICS 

Tables 118 through 127 show frequency distributions for several of the child- 
ren's entry characteristics. There v/ere almost equal numbers of urban and non-/^ 
urban children (50.51% and 49.4%, respectively). As defined fpjcJl366-6-77nirban^^ 
children were those from cities with populations of greater than 100,000; non- 
^^^^^IJhi^Ten^vfere frasi urbixn fringes, rural ^communities, and cities or towns 

less than 100,000 population. (Coding of the data records for 1966-67 did 
not permit using the same urban/non-urban division point used for 1967-68 and 
1968-69, i.e., 50,000 inhabitants). 

* 

The children were almost evenly divided between males (50.23%) and females 
(49.77%). At the start of the evaluation period, over four-fifths of the 
children (84.4%) were betwefen 48 and 71 months old, and the median age was 
around 57 months (compared with a median of 53 months for 1967-68) . 

Data from the pretest administration of the Stanford - Binet (Table 121) indicate 
that the Head Start children entered the programs with general aptitude scores 
somewhat below the general norm. The mean pretest IQ was 92.03, as compared 
with the general population average of 100. 
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Urban 
Non-Urban 



TabJe 118 

DISTRIBUTION OF/VALUES ON 
URBAN/NON-UKBAN RESIDENCE 
1966-67 



Freq. 

936 

917 



Percentage of Non-Blanks 
50.51 

• 49.49 



N =• 1853 



Tabie..ll9 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
CHILD'S SEX 
1966-67 



Male 
' Female 



' 1004 
995 
N - 1999 



Percentage of Non-Blanks 
50.23 

49.77 



Values 
Over 71 

60 - 71 

48 - 59 



36 - 



Hi 



Table 120 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
CHILD" S AGE AT ENTRY (MONTHS) 
1966-67 



Freq. 
•173 

739 

1215 

182 

N « 2309 



'ercentafte of Non-Blanks 
7.5 



32.0 
52.6 
7.9 
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Table 121 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
STANFORD-BINET (PRE) 
1966-67 



' Values 


Freq. 


Percentage of; Non 


AOOVc XJj 


8 


0.41 




9 


0.46 




13 


0.66 


121 - 19s 

X^X X^D 




1.27 


lift — 1 9n 

XXD X^U 


52 


2.64 


111 - lis 

XXX XXJ 


fi 


4 . 31 


106 - 110 


• . 119 


. 6.04 


101 - 105 


194 


9.84 


96 - 100 


274 


1"3.90 


91 - 95 


285 


14.46 


86 - 90' 


287 


14.56 


81 - 85 


234 


11.87 


76 - 80 


150 


7.61 


71 - 75 


113 


5.73 


66 - 70 


51 


2.59 


61 - 65 


42 


2.13 • 


Below 61 


30 


1.52 




N = 1971 





M »• 92.03 
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Values 



Tc<ble 12i 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
TOTAL PRESCHOOL INVENTORY PERCENTILE (PRE) 
1966-67' 

ZE!!a^ Percentage of Non-Blanks 

7.14 



90-99 140 

80 - 89 120 

70 - 79 ■ ' 182 

60 - 69 195 

50 - 59 • 174 

40 - 49 268 

30-39 198 

20 - 29 . 233- 

10 - 19 ^65 

0 - 9 _iss 

N = 1960 

■M = 43.93 



6.12 
9. '2 9 
9.95 
8.88 
13.67 
10.10 
11.89 
13.52 
9.44 
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DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON ' 
PERSONAL-SOCIAL RESPONSIVENESS PERCENTILE (PRE) 

1966-67 



* 

f 


Values 




PercentaRe of Non 




90 - 99 


■ 87 


^ ^-39 


f 

t 


80 - 89 


. 153 


7.73 


X 


70-79 


210 


10. 6L 




60 - 69 


232 


* 

11.72 




50-59 


188 


9.49 




.40-49 


313 


15.81 




30 - 39 


19A 


9.49 ■ 




20 - 29 


. \ 306 


15.45 


J 


10 - 19 


162" 


8.18 




0-9 


1^ 
N = 1980 


6.82 



ERIC 
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-Table 124 




Table 125 

* ■ DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 

CONCEPT ACTIVATION - NUMERICAL PERCENTILE (PRE) 

1966-67 



vdxues 


; 


Freq . 


90 - 99 




91 


80 - 89 




153 


70 - 79 




163 


60 - 69' 




197" 


50 - 59 




1 

193 


•40-49 




"279 


30-39 




268 


20 - 29 




248 


10 - 19 




201" 


0-9 




181 " 
N "-1974 




M - 42.60 
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< 


Values 


'90 - 


99 


.80 - 


89 


70- 


79V 


60 - 


69 


50 - 


59 


40 - 


49 


30 - 


39 


20 - 


29 


10 - 


19 


0 - 


9 



Table 126 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON v 
CONCEPT ACTIVATION - SENSORY PERCENTILE (PRE) 

1966-67 



97 
104 
220 
225 
196 
305 
250 
■236 
169 
177 
N » 1979 

M'- 44.06 



Percentage of Non-Blanks 
'4.90 
5.26' 
11.1-2 
11.38 ■ 
9.90 
>^5.41 
12.63 
^11.93 
^ 8.54 
8.93 



0 ! 

i 



ERIC 
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Table 127 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
BEHAyiOR INVENTORY: TOTAL RAW SCdRE (PRE) ■ 

1966-67 - 



Values * 


Fre9. 


Pel^centage of Non-Blanks 


Above 189 


, " ■ 10 


0.48 


180 


-"189 


69 


3'. 28 


170 


- 179 


146 


6.95 


160 


- 169* 


217 


10.32 


150 


- 159 


270 


12.84 


140 








- .149 


308 


14.65 


/ 130 


- 139 


323 


15.37 


120 


- 129 


314 


14.94 ■ 


110 


- 119 


198 


9.42 


100 


- 109 


129 


6.14 


90 


- 99 


67 


3.19 


80 


- 89 


35 

• • 


1.66 


Below 80 


16 


0.76 






N - 2102 





M- 138.58 



*Value« shown are total points out of a possibl* 200'point«: 
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The Head Start children's average e'ntry score on the Preschool Inventory was 
below that obtained by the disadvantaged children on whom Paldwell calculated 
percentile norms for ^ the instrument. The 'pi:e test mean for tlie total" test wa^ 
below the 44th percentile. Mean scores on the four subtests were as foU^ s: 

, I , Mean (Percentile) 

Personal-Social Responsiveness 44.98 * 

Associative Vocabulary % ^ 44.43 

Concept *Acti vat ion-Numerical 42.60 
Concept Activation-Sensory 44.06 

•The mean pretest raw score on the. Behavior Inventory was 138.58 out of a pos- 
sible 200 points; It is difficult to intenpret this entry score," because of 
the lack of norming dtata, but infotmation on gains is di»cus3cd in a later sec 
tion of this chapter., * * 

e 

C. PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

As Table 128 shows, most of the Head Start teachers in" 1966-67 had fairly high 
levels of general education. Almost nine-tenths (88.61%) of the children had 
teachers who had attended college, ahd almost a fourth (24.70%) had teachers 
who hkd tak-^n some post-graduate work. 

Most of the teachers had little prior (pre-Head Start) experience in working 
with preschoolers and disadvantaged children (Table 129). Almost half of the 
children (47.63%) had teachets with less than six months of total experience, 
and almost two-thi,rds had teachers with less than two years' experience. 

Based on scores recorded by observers in the Observer Rating Form, most 
teacher^ placed only moderat'e emphasis op Social ^Development Techniques (Table 
130). The median value on this jderived scale was 3.1, or soTnewhat below jnid- 
point in the range of possible values (1 to 7) ^ . 

Most teachers were observed to make little use of punishmeot, and- virtually no 
use of physical punishment. The median yalue on t\}e Nonpunitiveness scale 
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Tabl«" 128 

DISTRIBUtlON OF VALUES ON 
TEACHER'S EDUCATION , 

1966-67 ■ - 



5 or more years college 
3-A years college 

I- 2 years' college 

II- 12 years public school 
9-10 years public school 
5-8 years' public' school 
1-A years public, school . 



Freq. 
533 
■ 1165 
214 
* 193 
17 
9 

/ 27 ' 
N * 2158 



Percentage of Non-^Blanks 
24.70 
53.99 

9.92, 

8.94 

0.78 

0i42. 
'1.25 



Table 129 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
TEACHER'S EXPERIENCE WITH PRESCHOOLERS 
AND POVERTY CHILDREN' 
1966-67 



Values 
Over f ive "years 
Three to five years 
Six 'months to. two years 
Under six ncnths 



N 



450 
278 
390 
1017 
2135 



Percentage of Non-Blanks 
21.08 
13.02 
. ir.27 
47.63 
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T 



\ 



Values * ' 
6.50 - 6.99 
6.00 - 6.49 
5^50 - 5.99 

. 5.00 - '5.49 
4.50 - 4.99 
4.00 - 4.49- 
3.50 - 3.99 
3.00 - 3.49 

'2:50 - 2.99 
2.00 - 2.4.9 
1.50 - 1.99 

1.00 - 1.49 



Table 130 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
TEACHER'S SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT TECHNIQUES^ 
1966-67 / 



Freq. 
.9 
38 
70 
"116 
214 
326 
196 
303 
295 
432 
277 
36 



N - 2312 



Percentat^e of Non-BlanicR 

0.39^ 

1.64 

3.03 

5.02' 

9.25 
14.10 

8.48 
13.11- 
12.75 
18.69 
li.98. 
1.56 



nSV"^ °^ °" items from the 

ORP dealing with observed , facher behaviors felt to promote effective 
social/oaotional developnent in children. A high value represents 
frequent actions that would presumably foster social development. For 
x^^'f '"""^^ behav^orV "Extent teacher attempt.'^o Lulcate 

re^Uact for property of others!" a value of 7 means "Almost constant 
' "ii!!^ f° ^ """^ "y^y frequent attempts to do so;" 5 means 

"Pratt^f % "°^"o' **'°'"" 3 means 
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(Table 131) was about 4.82, which is above midpoint on the possible range of 
1 to 7.33. ' 

'. * - I ' 

As m 1967-:68 and 1968-69, there was little emphasis by most teachers on aca- 
demically oriented activities (Table 132) . The median value on the Academic 
Orientation scale was around 2.64,- or well below midpoint on the possible 
range of 1 to 7. 

Outdoor play equipment was in moderately good supply in most Head Start centers 
(Table 13i), as, reported by the Center Directors. Almost half of the children 
(49.47%) were; in centers with' both adequate quantity and variety of equipment, 
and another 38.38% were in centers where the .equipment was reported to be ade- 
quate in quantity or variety, but not in both attributes. 

D. GAINS ASSOCIATED WITH' HEAD START 

In both -1367-68 and 1968-69, significant pretest/posttest gaii^ were exper- 
ienced by the Head Start children on a number of important dependent variables. 
Was this also true in 1966-67? Table 1 34 ' summarizes all findings on the t-test 
comparisons of pretest and posttest performance for 1966-67. The column at the 
far left lists the dependent variables. Other colunns, from left to right, 
show the sample sizes;- the means of the pretest scores (for children with both 
pretest and posttest data); the means of ^ the posttest scores; tKe mean gain 
scores; and the t-r^tios of he gain scores. A dovtle asterisk after a t-ratio 
indicates that the gain (or ioss) was significant" at the .01 level (two-tailed 
test) . Appendix B contains tables showing the frequency distributions for the 
pretest scores, the posttest scores, and th6 gain scores on each dependent " 
variable. - , 

As Table 134 shows, the Head Start children in 1966-67 made significant gains 
°(.01 level) on a'll of the seven performance measures used in this study . The 
gain on the Stanford - Binet. was almost four points, compared with gains of 
around 'four-and-a-half points in 1967-68 and 1968-69. Although this gain 
appears modest, and still left the children below the general population norm 
of 100, it must be interpreted in the light of the fact that the mean pretest/ 
posttQSt interval in 1966-67 was only about four months. 
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Table • ' 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 

TEACHER'S NON-PUNITIVENESS ' * 
1966-67 

greq- Percentage of Non-Blanks 

7.00-7.49 21 ; 0.92 

6.50 - 6.99 • 0.88 

6.00 - 6.49 272 11,94 

5.50 - 5.99 - 326 ^ 14.30 

5.00 r 5.49 * 433 . 19. 00 

4.50 - 4.99 457 20.05 

^•00> - ^-^9 247 ' 10.84 

3.50 - 3.99 - ■ 265 ii.63 

3.00 - 3.49 ' . 147 ' 6.45 

2.50 - 2.99 . 72 3. 16 

2.00 - 2.49 , " _Ji 0.83 

N = 2279 



^Each value on this scale is an average of values on six items from the 
ORF dealing with observed teacher modes of punishment and/or rewards used 
to control children's behavior. A high value represents frequent teacher 
use of positive rather than negative reinf orcanent . For example, on a 
question concerning "Type of punishment teacher uses," a value of 9 
represents "Diverting child to new activity;" 8 means "Calling in othe>' 
adults;" 7 means "Talking t6 the child^-reasoning;" 6 means "Lo»s c£ 
punishment;" and so on, down to a value of 1 for "Physical punishment." 



r 
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Table 132 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
TEACHER'S ACADEMIC ORIENTATION 
, 1966-67 



V^ues * 




Percentage of Non-Blank«5 


6.50 - 6.99 


9 




0.39 


6.00 - 6.49 


18 




. 0.78 


5.50 - 5.99. 


■ 34 




1.47 


5.00 - 5.49 


.97 




4.20 


4.50 - 4.99 


79 




. 3.42 


4.00 - 4.49 


175 




7.57 


3.50 - 3.99 


272 




11.76 


3.00 - 3.49 


292 




12.63 


2.50 - 2.99 


358 




15.48 


2.00 - 2.49 


492 




21.28 


1.50 - 1.99' 


294 




12.72 


1.00 - 1.49 


192 

. N = 2312 ' 




8.30 



Each value on this scale is an average of values on 17 items from the ORP 

•f^^?'.*^*** teacup's en^hasis on academically oriented classroom 
activities. A high value indicates' frequent observations of teacher - 
activities showing such Mphasis. For example, for an item concerned with 
.the teacher's efforts to "Lead children in acadwoically oriented 
behaviors," a value of 7 represents a teacher who made "Almost constant 
attempts" to do so; a value of 6 means "Very frequent attinipts''; " 5 means 

Many attempts;" 4 means "Some attempts;" 3 means "Few att««>t8;" 2 meana 

Rare attaa^pts;" and 1 means "No atten^jts." 
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Table 133 

DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES ON 
ADEQUACY OE OUTDOOR PLAY EQUIPMENT 
' 1966-67 

-SESSL. Percentaf t e of Non-Blanks 
Adequate in Quantity 1030 49.47 

and Variety 

Adequate in Quantity 799 ^ ^ 38.38 

or Variety • ^ * ^ * . ' 

Not Available 253 12 15 

N « 2082 
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Gains on the Preschool , Inventory were somewhat more impressive, with the Head 
Stkrt children beginning the evaluation period below the median value ex' ab- 
lished by Caldwell's norming group, and ending the period substantially alcove 
the norming group's' median, 

The children showed significant affectiv4 as well as cognitive growth, reg- 
istering a mean gain in total raw score on the Behavior Inventory of 4.68 
points.. This is not a large gain in absolute quantity, for a scale which had 
a possible maximum of 200 points. Furthermore, since the scores were not age- 
adjusted, the gains may reflect matuiational effects. Nevertheless, there is 
at least evidence that some social-emotional development did occur during the 
evaluation period. 

AS in 1967-68 and 1968-69, there were sizable variations among children in the 
gains (or losses) experienced on the seven performance measures (see Appendix 
B for frequency distributions of gain scores) . The following sections of this 
chapter address the question of whether those changes were associated with 
(1) characteristics of the children and their family backgrounds, (2) features 
of the programs that they attended, and/or (3) interactions between the child 
and program characteristics. 



It will be noted in Table 134 that the percentile gain made on each of the sub- 
scores of the Preschool inventory was smaller than the percentile gam for the 
total test. This finding raises some questions as to the accuracy of the per- 
centile data which were contained on the computer tapes provided to SDC for its 
analyses; conceivably, however, the apparent discrepancy in the magnitude of 
the gains for the total score and the subscores could have resulted from anom- 
alies in the distribution of the data, especially if a small sample of children 
was used to establish the norming data on which the Conversions to percentile 
scores were based. 
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'E. yPIFFERENCES IN GAINS FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF CHILDREN 

Tables 135 through 138 show comparisons of performance changes for different 
groups of children (e.g., different age groups, different geographic areas of 
residence). For example, Table 135 compares gains for Young and Old children. 
From left to right, the columns 'ihow the dependent variables? the sample sizes, 
pretest means, posttest means, and mean gains on each dependent veiriable for 
one subgroup (i.e. , Young children); the corresponding data for the second sub- 
group (Old children); and the differences In mean gains for the two subgroups. 
A double asterisk (**) after the difference value means that the difference was 
significant at the .01 level; a single asterisk {*) designates a ;05 level of. 
significance. 

" If 

1. Child's Acre 

As indicated in Table 135, the Preschool Inventory was the dnly instrument 
on which there were ^ignificant differences in gains for children below 60 
months in age at posttest time, and children 60 months or older. The younget 
children made larger gains on the total Preschool Inventory and on three sub- 
tests from that instrument: Personal-Social Responsiveness, Concept Activa- 
tion-Numerical, and Concept Activation-Sensory. This trend toward larger gains 
for the Younger children is consistent with that found in 1967-68 and 1968-69. 

2. Child's Pretest IQ 

As shown in Table 136,, IQ gains followed the same pattern of relationships 
with entry IQ as found in 1967-68 and 1968-t69. That is, the lower the pretest 
IQ, the larger the gain. As noted previously (Chapter VII) for 1967-68 data, 
it is possible that the findings on IQ gains may partly reflect a regression- 
toward-the-mean phenomenon. There was no similar relationship between entry 
IQ and gains on the Preschool Inventory or on the Behavipr Inventory. 

3. Child's Urban/Non-Urbcui Residence 

Table 137 shows that the Non-Urban, children made significantly larger gains 
than Urban children on the Stanford " Binet and Qp' the pehavior Inventory. 
Again, since the Non-Urban children also had lower pretest scores on those 
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two wteasures, this -finding may indicate a regression effect as much as it 
points to possible superior prog^^am benefits for the Non-Urban group. 

■ \ ■ ' • ■ " 

4. Pret^st^^-Po^ttest Interval ^ 

^Because 'of the substantial variations among sites in the time interval between^ 
pretest and posttest administrations of • the performance measujres, it was felt 
of ioterest to determine how this interval was related .to performauice gains. 
The interval usee? m the analyses for the Preschool Inventory and the Stan- 
ford - Binet was that for the Preschool linventory, (Data on the Stanford - 
Binet interval were not available, but in most sites the intervals for the 
Stanford - Binet and the Preschool Inventory were very similar,) The pretest- 
posttesf interval for the Behavior Inventory was'*' analyzed in relation to gains 
on that same measure. For bath the Preschool Inventory and the^ Behavior Inven- 

^ tory, a "Short" 'interval was defined as one of 17 weeks or less, and a "Long" 
interval was greater than 17 weeks. 

The pretest-posttest interval was not significantly related to Stanford - Binet 
IQ gains. As Table 138 indicates, however, children with greater program 
exposures {i.e., longer intervals) did wake significantly larger gains on the 
total Preschool Inventory, the Personal -So^cial Responsiveness subtest, the 
Associative-Vocabulary subtest, and the total Behavior Inventory.- Overall, 
the results suggest a cumulative program effect., though as noted previously, 
a causal relationship between program exposure and performance gains cannot be*- 
directly proven. 



F. DIFFEKENCES IN GAINS ASSd 


pIATED WITH DIFFERENT PR^RAM' APPROACHES 


A series of one-way analysed* 


bf variance were performed to determine i 



some program approaches were »sociated with greater performance gains than 
other approaches. Eaqh set of analyses examined the relationship between a 
selected program variable and each of the selected dependent variables. The 
unit for these analyses was the/individual child, and an analysis-of-variance 
model was used va wPiich unequal sized cells were unweighted. 
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The program variables and dependent variables used in the analyses of variance 
were those defined abovft;in Section A. Program variables included three scores 
derived from the Observer Rating Form; the. level of the teachers' education; 
the teachers' amount of experience with poverty children; and th. adequacy 
of the centers' outdoor play equipment. Dependent variables were the. Stanford - 
Binet IQ;. the Total Preschool Inventory,^ and four subtests comprising that 
instrument; and the Behavior Inventory total raw score. 



As previously described for the 1967-68; and 1968-69 data (see Chapter VIII) , 
adjusted posttest .scores were' calculated f cr all the performance measures to' 
be used in the analyses of variance. In this procedure the posttest . scores 
• were adjusted by regression techniques' to correct >for pretest differences 
among the children, and the adjusted posttest sc^s were then used in place' 
of simple gain scores or the dependent variables in the analyses of variance!" 

Tables 139 through 144 show the results of the analyses of 'variance for the 
different program .variables. The columns in each table contain, from left 
to fight,. the names of the dependent variables; the means and standard devi- 
ations .on each dependent vai;iable of. the ghildren in the lowest level of the 
program variable (e,g.', children in clas'ses whose teacher had a low level of-x 
prior exj^erience with disadvantaged children) ; the means and standard -deviations 
fo^ children in successively higher levels of the program Variable; the total 
number of degrees of- freedom in the analysis of variance; and the .resulting 

F-ra_tio. F-ratios are marked with a double asterisk if they are significant 

*■. ' « • 

at the .01 level, and a single asterisk if they reach the .05 level of signif- 
icance. ■ ' . - 

. *■ 

Three of the'program variables (Teacher's Social Development Techniques, 
Teacher's Non-Punitiveness, and Adequacy of Outdoor Play .Equipment) showed 
no significant relationships with any of the performance measures. The other 
three program yariables. Were significamtly related to the adjusted posttest 
scores on at least one dependent vari/'Me; each of these program variables is 
<U«ovsMi la the toltamfimt paragraphs. 
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1. Teacher's Education . " 

— 7 ' ' \ * 

AS Table 139 slrow^. Teacher '-s Education was related to performance on two ^ub- 
scores of the Preschool Inventory. (Associative-Vocabulary ^nd Concept Acti- 
vation-Sensory) . However, there does not appear to be ^y consistent trend 
in the relationships across measures,, as the two Preschool Inventory subscores 
are related in opposite directions to the program variable. 

Teacher's Experience with Preschoolers and Poverty Childrpn 
Children having teachers with more years of experience made- larger IQ gains 
^^^evel) than children with less experienced teachers (see TaBle 140). 
This appears to reverse the general trend found in the data for '1967-68 and . 
1968-69. • The possibility that this relationship might have resulted from con- 
founding of Teacher's Experience with other program or child differences "is 
examined below in Section G. 

^* Teacher's Academic Orientation 

The results shown in Table 141 indicate that greater IQ gains v^ere made by 
^ children whose teachers were observed to place a greater emphasis on academ- 
ically oriented classroom activities. This trend is logical, because of the 
strong- cognitive/acrademic orientation'of the Stanford - Binet.' However, the 
same trend did not carry over to another cognitive measure, the Preschool ' 
Inventory. 
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This section is concerned with possible interactions between program variables 
and child background variables as reflected in the children's performance 
gains. That is, it seeks to determine whether certain program approaches were 
consistently associated with higher performance 'for all subgroups, or whether 
there were differential relationships for different subgroups. Separate One- 
way analyses of variance. were" performed for different subsets of" children, so 
as to provide independent measures of the associations betwej^n program var- 
iables and performance for children of different age levels, | different pretest 
IQ's etc. 
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The four subsetting variables for these analyses were Child's Age, Pretest IQ, 
Urban/Nbn-Urban .Residence, and Pretest-Posttest Interval. Child's Age was used 
to define two subgroups, one with cliildren unjfc: 60 months of age, and the other 
subgroup with children 60 n;onths old or more. Three subgroups were defined 
on the Pretest IQ dimension: one suhqroup with Ip*s under 85; a second with 
IQ*s between 85 and 95; and a third subgroup with Ip's over a5. Urban/Non- 
Urban Residenc e was divided at a different point than in 1967-'68 and 1968-69, 
because of differences in the coding of tho data. Urban children were defined 
as those in cities of at least 100,000, and Non-Urban. Children as those in 
smaller cities, suburbs, and rural communities. Two groups were defined on 
the basis of Pretest-Posttest Interval ; the first group contained children 
witl) intervals of 17 weeks or less, and the second group included those with 
intervals of greater than 17 weeks. 

As noted in the discussion of the 1967-68 data (see Chapter IX), the statistical 
procedures used in calculating the adjusted posttest scores and in making mul- 
tiple comparisons among treatments may have the effect' of 'producing a certain 
number of false positives, i.e., rejection of the null hypothesis when in fact 
no differences existed between the treatment conditions being compared. For 
this reason, a distinction is made in the following presentations for the 1966- 
67 data between sources of variance (i.e., program "effects") that reach the 
.05 level of significance, and those that reach the. .01 level. Use of the .01 
level criterion for rejection of the null hypothesis will eliminate many of the 
relationships that may have been statistical artifacts, but data are also pre- 
sen^^od on findings at the .05 level, in order to provide further clues about 
•poti ially important program effects. * 

Table 145 through 161 present the results of the analyses of variance for the 
different subgroups of children. In each table, the subgrouping variable (e.g.. 
Child's Age) is identified across the top o^he table, with two (or three) 
values of that variable designated immediately below;?J?The left-hand coliunn of 
the table lists the dependent variables included in the analyses. The tables 
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are simplified by including the actual cell values only for^,those'ani^er^ 
yielded significant F-ratios. Cell entri_e8^n ^e^f i^^t'^lunm following the 
list of dependent variables ^re T:he mean adjusted posttest scores for the lowest 
, level of the program variable; then follow the mean scores for the remaining level 
of the program variable. " m the next column, the total degrees of freedom are 
indicated, followed by the F-ratios. A double asterisk after an F value means 
that the relationship between program variable <and dependent variable was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level; a single asterisk indicates a '.05 level of signifi- 



cance , 



!• Teacher's Educ ation 

a. Variations with Child's Pretest IQ (Table 145) ' 

subletting by pretest IQ had the effect of increasing the strength of, certain- 
relationships between Teacher ' s Education, and ■ children ' s performance . For 
example, a significant" (.'or level) positive relationship -was 'found in the Mid 
IQ groups between Pretest IQ and performance on the total Presciiool Inventory. 
For the High IQ group, pretest IQ was positively related (.05 level) to perfor- 
mance on the total Preschool Inventory and on the Associative-Vocabulary sub- 
score, and negatively related (.05 level) to performance on the Behavior Inven- 
tory. No significant relationships were found in the Low IQ group. 

b. Variation with Child's Age (Table 146 ) 

In the Young group (under. 60 oonths) , Teacher 's Education Was positively related 
(.05 level) to performance on f;e Associative-Vocabulary subscore of the Pre- 
school Inventory, in the Old group, it was negatively related .01 level) to 
the Concept Activation-Sensory subscores. These ate essentially the same 
relationships found for the total sample of children. 

p. Variations with Urban/Non-Urban Residence (Table 147) 

No significant relationships were found within the Urban group, but among Non- 
Urban children, by contrast, there were more significant relationships than for 
the total sample, m the Non-Urban group. Teacher's Education was positively 
associated with, the total Preschool Inventory and with two subscores for that 
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instrument, and negatively related to performance on the Behavior Inventory. 

I 

d^. Variations with Pretest-Posttrest Interval (Table 148) 

For children with pretest-postteat intervals of 17 weeks or" more. Teacher's 
Education was positively related -to performance on the Stanford - Binet and • 
on one subscore of the Preschool Inventory, and negatively related to trfl 
Behavior Inventory. No significant relationships were found in the short Inter- 
val (less than 17 weeks) group.- " . 



Teacher's Experience wit h Preschoolers 'and Poverty Children 
a. Variations with Child's Pretest IQ (Table 149)' ' ' 

Jhe positive relationship found in the total sample between Teacher's Experi-* 
ence and Stanford - Binet performance was eocclusively in the Mid IQ group. 
This group also showed a positive relationshi. oetween Teacher's Experience and 
the Concept Activation-Sensory subscore of the Preschool Inventory. A negative 
relationship of the program variable with the Concept Activation-Numerical 
subscojje was found in the High IQ group.. ' ' 



"b. Variations with Child's Age (Table 150) ' 



' For the Old group of children,. Teacher's Experience was positively related to 
the children's performance on the Stanford --Binet (.05 level) and on, the • • 
Associative-Vocabulary subtest of the Preschpol Inventory (.01 level);. There . 

. were no significant relationships within the Young group. • ' ' ' 

c.^ Variations with Urban/Non-Urban Residei e (Table 151) 

There were no significant relationships in the Urban group, but for the Non- 
Urbap chiltlren, Teacher's Experience was positively related to Stanford - Bihet 
perforwince (.05 level), and negatively related to scores on the Concept Activa- 
tion-Numerical subtest of the Preschool Inventory. 
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d. Variations with Pretest -Posttest Interval 

When the data were subset by pretest-posttest interval, neither of the sub- 
groups showed signi-f-icant relationships between Teacher 's .Experience and any of 
the performance measures. This suggest, that the apparent relationship found 
for the total sample between Teacher's Experience and Stanford - Binet perfor- 
mance was at least partly a statistical artifact: Teacher's Experience was 
evidently confounded with pretest-posttest interval, which in tur;i was system-, 
atically related to site locations. 

> 

^' Teacher's Social Development Techniques 

Although the total sample of children showed no significant relationships 
between Teacher's Social Development Techniques and any of the performance ' 
measui-es, so.e relationships .were found when the data were subset. These rela- 
tionships are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

a. Variations with Child's Pretest IQ (Table 152) 

Iii the Mid IQ group, level of emphasis on social development techniques was 
positively related (.05 level) to performance on the Stanford -Binet and on 
the Personal-Social Responsiveness subtest of the Preschool Inventory. No 
significant relationships were found for the Low IQ group or the High IQ group. 

b. Variations with Child's Age 

When the data were subset by Child's Age,, no significant relationships were 
found in either subgroup. This fact suggests that relationships found for sub- 
groups defined on other subsetting variables may be, at least in part, artifact, 
of confounding of the Social Development Techniques vwiable with difference, 
in the children's ages. 

c. Variations with Urban/Non -Urban Residence (Table 153) 

For Urban children, the level of classroom emphasis on social development 
activities was positively associated (.05 level) with Stanford - Binet perfor- 
mance. No significant relationships were found in the Non-Urban group. 
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d. Variations with Pretest-Postt4st Interval (Table 154) 

Subsetting of the data by pretest-posttest interval reveals much stronger ' 
relationships than were found for the total sample; evidently these relationships 
were obscured in the total sample by confounding of the Social Development Tech- 
niques variable with differences in the children's length of exposure to the 
different programs. For the Long Interval subgroup, the program variable was 
positively associated a. the .01 level with performance on the Stanford - Binet, 
the total Preschool Inventory, and two subscores of the Preschool Inventory. 

4. Teacher's Academic Orientation 

a. Variations with Child's Pretest IQ (Table 155) 

Teacher's Academic Orientation was positively associated in the Low IQ group 
with Stanford - Binet performance (.01 level), and -in the High IQ group with 
the Associative-Vocabulary subscore of the Preschool Inventory (.05 level). 
The Mid IQ group showed no significant relationships. 

b. Variations with Child's Age (Table 156) 

In the Old subgroup, Teacher's Academic Orientation was positively associated 
(.05 level) with Stanford - Binet performance. There were no significant rela-' 
tionships in the Young subgroup. 



c . 



Variations with Urban/Non -Urban Residence (Table 157) 



Urban children showed a positive relationship at the .01 level between Teacher's 
Academic Orientation and Stanford - Binet performance. ' No significant rela- 
tionships were found in the Non-Urban children. 
♦ 

d. Variations with Pretest-Posttest Interval (Table 158) 

.subsetting by length of pretest-posttest interval reveals more ahd stronger 
relationships than were found for the total sample; the true potency of the 
Academic Orientation variable was apparently obscurred in the total-sample 
analysis by its being confounded with differences in the length of program ' 
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exposure provided at different sites. For the Long Interval subgroup, Teache. •< 
Academic Orientation was positively associated with performVncfe on the Stanford 
Binet, tho total Preschool Inventory, and three of the subscores of the Pr. ■ ' 
school Inventory. In the Short Interval subgr-oup , ' the prograin variable was 
positively, related to the Stanford - Binet, but negatively related to the total 
Preschool Inventory and to. one subscore on'that instrument. " 

5- Advjuacy of Outdoor Play HQuipinent ^ 

This program variable showed no significant relatiohshies with any performance 
measures in the total sample; some relationships were found when'^the data were 
subset, as described the following paragraphs. ^ 

a. Variations With Pretest IQ {Table 159) 

Adequacy of Outdoo'r Play Equipment was postiively associated with performance 
on the total Preschool Inventory (Mid ahd H.^gh IQ subgroups, and on the Concept 
Activation-Numerical subtest (Mid IQ subgroup) , but negatively associated with 
performance on the Concept Activation-Sensory subtest (Low. IQ subgroup). 

b. Variations with Child's Age 

When the children were subset by' age, neither group showed any significant 
■relationships between performance and Adequacy of Outdoor Play Eguipnent. 
This finding suggests that the apparent relationships revealed by subsetting on 
other child-description variables may be artifacts of the program variable's 
confounding witlj the age variable, ' • 

c. Variations with Urban/Non-Urban Residence (TabU 160)- ^ 
Both the Urban and Non-Urban subgroups showed positive relationships betv^^eh " 
Adequacy of Outdoor Plajj; Equipment and performance on the Preschool Inventory.' 

d. Variations with Pretest-Posttest Interval (Table. 161) ' 

No significant relationships were found in the Short Interval subgroup, and 
only one (Concept Activation-Numerical subtest) in the Long Interval subgroup. 
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6. Teacher's Non-Punitivene 



ss 



Subsetting failed to reveal any significant relationships for this program 
variable. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS FOR 1966-67 . . 

Head Start children in 1966-67 experienced significant gains (.01 level) on 
all of the cognitive and affective performance measures used in this study 
On the Stanford - Binet (the only measure permitting direct comparison across 
years) , the mean gain in 1966-67 was slightly less than that for 1967-68 and 
1968-69 (approximately four points in 1966-67 compared' with about four-and-a- 
half points in the other years) . 



On several measures, children with "long" program exposure (17 weeks or more) 
gained significantly more than those with shorter exposure. This suggests 
that program "effects" were cumulative, at least over the period of this eval- 



uation. 



AS in 1967-68 and 1968-69, there was a tendency for children with lower initial 
scores to register larger gains; this may in part reflect a 'regression-toward- 
the-mean phenomenon, but may also mea that the programs had certain character-" 
istics making them more beneficial to the children with lower initial capabili- 
ties. Another trend w^s for younger children (under 60 months) ^to make larger 
gains on the flreschool Inventory than the older children; this also is consistent 
with findings for the other t..-o years of the National Evaluatioh. 

When the data for all of the sainpis children were combined, few strong rela- 
tionships were found between the six program variables of interest, and -the 
children's performance gains. The teacher's degree of emphasis on academically 
oriented classroom activities was positively associated (.01 level) with Stan- 
ford - Binet performance, as was the teacher's level o^ prior experience with 
preschoolers andpoverty children (.05 level). The teacher's education level 
was positively associated with one subtest of the, Preschool Inventory but nega- 
tively related co another su-test. No significant relationships were found for 
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the other three program variables (Adequacy of Outdoor Play Equipment, Teacher' 
Non-Punitiveness, and Teacher's Social Development Techniques). 

o 

The picture regarding the "effects" of the program variabJas changed appreci- 
ably when separate analyses were performed for different subgroups of children. 
In several cases, subsetting revealed relationships between program variables 
and ^rformance measures that were obscured in che total-sample analyses. The 
most potent subsetter in this respect was the pretest-posttest interval. For 
example. Teacher's Academic Orientation was positively related in the total sam 
plc only to Stanford - Binet performance; however, vrtien the analysis was subset 
by pretest-posttest interval, children in the Long Interval subgroup (17 weeks 
X>r more) also showed positive relationships of the program vari^le with the 
total Preschool Inventory and with several subtests of that instrument. By 
contrast, the Short Interval subgroup showed a negative relationship between 
Teacher's Agademic Orientation and FreschooUlnventory performance; this rover- 
sal of direction jin the two subgroups probably accounts for the overall lack of 
significant relationships on the Preschool Inventory for the total sample. 

In several other^ cases, subsetting had the effect of washing' out the apparent 
relationships between a program variable and the children's performance. For 
example, the total sample showed a positive relationship between Teacher's 
Experience with Preschoolers and Poverty Children; this relationship was no 
longer evident when the data were subset by pretest-posttest interval. Simi- 
larly, the total-sample relationship between Adequacy of Outdoor play Hquiproent 
and performance on the Preschool inventory disappeared when separate analyses 
were performed for Young and old children. Such findings strongly suggest 
that the relationships found in the analyses of the total sample were at least 
partly artifacts of confounding between the program variables and one or more 
of the (Subsetting variables. 

* * » • , " 

As noted elsewhere in this report, the study's design does not permit direct 
evidence of causal relationships between program variables and children's per- 
fonnance. For convenience, however, the_ term ""effect" is used in the following 
paragraphs, whidh summarize relationships between the six program' variables 
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and the performance measures. 

Teacher's Acadeaic Orientation : Children in classes with greater focus on 
academic/cognitive activities made significantly larger gains on most of tne 

.cognitive measures; this trend v;as particularly evident when separate analyses 
were performed for children wh o were ex posed^ to the programs for, at least 17 ' 

'months, « 

Teacher's Education : children wi^h better educafd teachers showed superior 
performance on both cognitive measures {Stanford - Binet and Preschool Inven- 
tory) , but had lower performance on the one social-enotional measure (Behavior 
inventory) . The positive relationship with cognitive performance is a reversal 
of trends found in the 1967-68 and 1968-69 data. ° 



Teachgr^'s Social Developtaent TechniquPs: In the Long Interval subgroup, this 
program variable showed a strong positive relationship with several cognitive 
measures, but none with the social-emotional measure (Behavior Inventory) where 
^ such a relatio'nship ^.ight have been expected. Despite the fact that subsetting 
on Child's.Age,reduced the apparent strength of "effects" of the variable, the 
overall evidence suggests that Teacher's Social Developnent Techiiiques may have 
been a fairly potent factor in certain aspects of the children's behavior. 

Teacher's Experience with Preschooler? and P o verty Children . Significant rela- 
tionships between this variable and perfonnance were few and inconsistent. In 
view of the fact that all relationships were washed out by subsetting on pre- 
test-postteat interval, it does not appear that Teacher's Experience had any 
great overall efCect/on performance. 

Adequacy of Outdoor Plav Eg uipmpnt. For sorao subgroups of children this var- 
iable had positive relationships with certain performance measures, bat in gen- 
eral it does not show t^e strong effects that "Large Muscle Equipiiwf showed ■ 
in the. .1968-69 data (See TM-4862/000) . 
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Teacher's Non-PunitivenPS.s: whereas a s.it,ilar variable 'showed fairly strong 
positive relationships with performance in the i968-69 analyses, no such rela 
tionships were found for any subgroups in. the 1966-67 analyses. 
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APPENDIX A 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRETEST 
POSTTEST, AND GAIN SCORES ON 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
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Table A-1 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
STANFORD-BINET 
(For Persons with Both iPrescores and Postscores) 



VALUES 


T 


RE 


' POST . 


r REQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 




PEKCErvTAGE 


. Above 


134 


0 


0.00 


7 


0.46 


130 - 


134 


4 


0. 27 


7 


0.46 


125 - 


129 


9 


0.60 • 


19 


*1.26 


120 - 


124. 


' 16 


1.06 


0 

39 


2.58 


115 - 


119 


36 


2.39 


63 


'""Hi* 

4.18 


110 - 


114 


47 


3.12 


86 


5.70 • 


105 - 


109 


13?- 


9.08 


.167 . . 


11.08 


100 - 


104 


147 


9.75 


192 


12.74 


95 - 


99 


217 


14.39 


241 


15.98 


90 - 


94 ' 


241 


15.98 


230 


15.25 


85 - 


89 


223 


14.79 


165 


10.94 


80 - 


84 


170 


11.27 


134 


8.89 


75 - 


79 , 


110 


7t..30 


.79 


5.24 


70 - 


74 


72 


4.77 


41 


2.72 


65 - 


69 


39 


2.58 


22 


1.46 


60 - 


64 


22 


1.46 


12 


0.80 


55 - 


59 


11 


0,73 


2 


0.13 


Below 


55 


7 


0.46 


2 


0.13 



N » 1508 
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Table A-2 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 
STANFORD-BINET 



VALUES ■ 


FREQUENCY 

-^-T 2 


PERCENT ARF 


Above 39 ° 


6 


0.40 


35-39 * 


4 


0.27 


30-34 


. 8 


0.53 


25-29 - 




> 

- 1.59 


20-24 


52 0 


3.45 


15-19 


122 


8.09 


10-14 


•232 


15.38 


5-9 


283\ 


18.76 


0-4 


328 


21.75 


(-5)-(-l) 


228 


15.12 


(-10)- (-6) 


149 


9.88 


(-15)-(-ll) 


47 


3.12 


(-20)-(-16) 


21 


1.39 


Below (-20) 


4 


• 

0.27 

k 



N - 1508 

♦ 
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Table A-3 



VALUES 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
FACTORS AFFECTING TEST PERFORMANCE 
(For Persons with Both Prescores and Postscor«8) 



PRE 



FREQUENCY 



75 




79 


0 


70 




74 


122 


65 




6'9 


390 


■ 60 




64 


299 


55 




59 


194 ' 


50 




•54 


128 . 


45 




49 


94 


AO 




44 


66 


35 




39 


69 


36 




34 


54 


25 




29 


28 


20 




24 


13 


15 




19 


15 


10 




14 


2 



N « 1474 



PERCENTAGE 



0.00 
3.28 
26.46 
20.28 
13.16 
8.68 
6.38 
4.48 
4.68 
3.66 
1.90 
0.88 
' 1.02 - 
0.14 



POST 



FREQUENCY 



0 

99 
592 
320 
178 
88< 
64 
50 
35 
20 
15 < 
5 
8° 
0 



PERCENTAGE 



0.00 
■ 6.72 
40.16 
21.71 
12.08 
5.97 
4.34 
3.39 
2-. 37 
1.36 
1.02 
o!34 
0.54 

o.do 
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Table A-4 

FRuQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES. ON 
FACTORS AFFECTING TEST PERFORMANCE 



. VALUES 



Above 47 



40-47 



32-39 



24-31 
16-23 
.8-i5 
0-7 
(-8)-(-l) 
(rl6)-(-9) 
(-24) -(-17) 
(-32)-(-25) 
Below 



FREQUENCY 



2 
9 
27 
62 
117 
. 190 
/- 628 
284 
84 
41 
20 
10 

^_ ' 1474 



PERCENTAGE 



0.14 
0.61 
It 83 
4.21 
7.94 
12.89 

"^:60 

19.27 
5.70 
2.78 
1.36 
0.67 
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Above 


139 


3 


130 - 


139 


4 


120 - 


129 


6 


110 - 


119 


16 


100 - 


109 


18 


90- 


99 


" ' 30 


80 - 


89 


46 


70 - 


79* 


61 


60 - 


69 


103 


50 - 


59 


143 


40 - 


49- j 


- 220 


30, 


39 1 


258 


'20 - 


29 


2'. 5 


10 - 


19 \ 


212 


0 - 


9 


142_ 




1 


N - 1507 



• - Table A-5 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
SIOP: TOTAL VERBAL BEHAVIOR 
(For Persons with Both Prescores and Postscores) 




0.20, 
0.27 
0.40 
1.06 
; 1.1^' 
1.99^ 
3.05 
4.05 
6.83 
9.49 
1A.60 
17.12 
16.26 
14.07 
'' 9.42 



1 
1 
3 
14 
23 
36 
51 
107 
141 
201 
.215 
241 
251 
148 
74 



0.06 
0.06 
0.20 
0.93 
1.53 
2.39 
3.38 
7.10 
9.36 
13.34 
14.27 
15.99 
-16.66 
9.82 
4.91 



. . r 



< • 



*For i 



nterpretation of scale, see Table 



26. 
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Table A-6 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 
SIOP: TOTAL VERBAL BEHAVIOR 



Above 74 
60-74 
' 45-59 
30-44 
15-29 
0-14 
(-15)-(-l) 
(-30) -(-16) 
(-45)-(-31) 
(-60)- (-46) 
Below (-60) 



FREQUENCY 


\ 


14 








30 




53- 




144. • 

• 




293 

• 




363 




331 




143 




86 




C 33 , 




17 



PERepNTAGE 

0.93. 
1.99 
-3.52 
9.55 
19.44 
24.09 
*21.96 
9.49 
5.71 
2.19 
1.13 



N - 1507 
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Table A-7 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
SIOPj. total NON-VERBAL BEHAVIOR 
(For Persons with. Both Prescores and Postscores) 



VALUES * 



Above 74 
70 - 74 
65 - 69 
60 - 64 
55 - 59- 



50 
45 
40 
35 
30 
25 
.20 
15 
10 
5 
0 



■54. 

49 

44 

39 

34. 

29 

24 

19 

14 

9 

4 



PRE 



FREQUENCY 



2 
3 
1 

•. 9 
.7 
lb 
13 
21 
33 
43 
65 
122 
148 
262 
37^ 
387 



PERCENTAGE 



0.13 
0.20 
0.07 
0.60 
0.47 - 

.^0.66 

• 0.86 
1.40 

2.19 ; 

' 2.86 
4.32 
8.11 
9.83 ^ 

17,41 

25.18 

25.71 



POST 



FREQUENCY 



3 
2 
3 
2 
6 
10 
17 
17 
34 
t60 
77 
88 
178 
252 
367 
389 



PERCENTAGE 

6.20 
0.13 
0.20 
0.13 
0.40 
0.66 
1.13 
1.13 
2.26 
— -6r99 — 
5.12 
5.85 

11; 83 

16.74 

24.38 

25.85^ 



N - 1505 



*For interpretation of scale, see Table 27. 
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Table. A-8 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS "OF GAIN SCORES ON 
SIOP: TOTAL NON-VERBAL BEHAVIOR 



VALUES 


FREQUENCY ■ 


/ 

PERCENTAGlf 


Above 69 


1 . 


■ 

0.07 


60-69 


2 


0.14 


50-59 


7 


0.47 


40-49 


16 


1.03 


30-39 


26 


1.73 


20-29 


62 


4.12 


10-19 


176 


11.70 


0-9 


517 


34.35 


(-i0)-(-i)7 






442 


29.37 


(-20) -(-11) 


145 


.9.64 


(-30)- (-21) 


64 


4.26 


(-4Q)-(-31) 


28 


1.86 


(-50)-(-4l) 


11 


0.73 


'^(-60)-(-51). 


'5 


0.33 


Below (-60) 


3 


0.20 



N - 1505 
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VALUES * 



Above 


19 


18 - 


19 


16- 


17 


14 - 


15 


12 - 


13 


10 - 


11 


8 - 


9 


6 - 


7. 


4 - 


5 


2 - 


3 


— 0 — 


-1- 



Table A-9 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PIE AND POST VALUES ON 
SIOP: TOTAL INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR 
(For Peraone with Both Preccoret and Poatccore*) 



PRE 



FREQUENCr 



3 
2 

, 4 
1 
5 
4 
15 
27 
48 
140 
-783- 



PERCENTAGE 



0.29 
0.19 
0.39 

.0.10 
0.48 
0.39 
1.45 

- 2.62 
4.65 

13.57 
-75t87~ 



POST 



FREQUENCY 



3 

1- 
0 
3 
2 
6 
9 
31 
50 
165 
-762^- 



PERCEMTAGE 



0.29 
0.30 
0.00 
0.29 
0.19 
0.58 
0.87 
3.00 
4.85 
15.99 
"7^3^84- 



N - 1032 



♦For- Interpretation of scale, see Table 2d. 
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Table A-10 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 
SIOP: TOTAL INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR 




VALUES 



Above 69 
60-6? 
50-59 
40-49 
30-3 9 V 
20-29 
10-19 
0-9 
(-ip)-(-l) 



(-20) -(-11) 
(-30)- (-21) 
(-40)-(-31) 
(-50)- (-41) 
Below (-50) 



1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

7 

784 
227 
8 
1 
1 
0 
1 

N « 1032 



0.10 
0.10 
Q.OO 
0.00 
0.00 
0.10 
< 0.67 
75.97 
21.99 
• 0.77 
' ■ 0.10 
0.10 
0.00 
0.10 
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-Table A-11 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
SIOP: INITIATIONS BY SUBJECT TO PEERS OF SAME ETHNIC GROUP. 

> 

(Far Persons witH Both Prescores and Postscor.es) 



VALUES • 


PRE 


POST 




FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


Above 64 




1 


0.07 


0 


0.00 


60 - 64 




0, • 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


55 - 59 




2 


0.16 


0 


0.00 


50-54 




0 


0.00 


1 


0.07 


45-49 




3 


0.23 


6 


0.47 


40 - 44 

* 




10 


0.78 


6 


0.47 


35 - 39 




19 


1.48 


16 


1.25 


30-34 




31 


2.43 


.34 


2.65 


25 - 29. 




74 


5.78 


74 


5.78 


20 - 24 




• 123 


9.60 , 


135 


10.54 


15 - 19 




217 


16.94 


233 


18.20 


10 - i/r~ 




264 


20.61 


29^7 


23.18 - 


■ 5-9 




299 


23.34 


296 . 


23.10 


0-4 




238 


18.58 


183 


14.29 



N - 1281 



*For interpretation of scale, see Table 29. 
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Table A-12" 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 
INITIATIONS BY SUBJECT TO PEERS OF SAME ETHNIC GROUP 



VALUES 



Above 29 
25-29 
20-24 
15M9 
10-14 
5-9 
-0-4 
>5)-(-l) 
(-10)- (-6) 
'(-15)-(-lir 
(-20)- (-16) 
(-25)-(-21) 
(-30)- (-26) 
Below (-30) 



FREQUENCY 



3 
7 
22 
55 
99 
211 
329 
269 
160 
71" 
27 
14 
12 
2 

N - 1281 



PERCENTAGE 



0.24 
0. 55 
1.71 
4.29 
7.73 
16. 47 
25.68 
21.00 
12.49 



5.54 
2.11 

■f 

1.09" 

0.94 

0.16 
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VALUES* 



/Table A-13 

• FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
SISP: initiations BY SUBJECT TO PEERS OF OTHER ETHNIC GROUP 
(For Persons with Both Prescores and Postscores) 



Above 


44 


0 


40 - 


44 


1 


35 - 


39 


0 


3,0 - 


34 


2 








25 - 


29 


6 


20 - 


24 


20 


15 - 


.19 • 


43 


10 - 


14 


101 


5 - 


9 


187 


0 - 


4 


. 817 


N » 1177 



PRE 



FREQUENCY 



PERCENTAGE 



O.OOj 

o.os;-'^- 

0.00 

0.17 

0.51 ' 

1.71 

3.65 

8.58 
15.89 
69,41 



POST 



FREQUENCY 



0 
1 
0 
. 7 
13 
28 
52 
106 
21 Z 
758 



PERCENTAGE 



o.po 

0/08 



I 



00 



0.60 
1.10 
2.38 
4.42 
9.01 
18.01 
64.40 



*For interpretation of ^scale, see Table 30. 
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Table A-14 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES ON 
SIOP: INITIATIONS BY SUBJECT TO PEERS OF OTHER ETHNIC GROUP 



Values 


FREQUENCY - 


PERCENTAGE 


Above 29 


2 


0.17 


25-29 


2 • 


0.17 / ' 


20-24 


. 4 


0.34 


15-19" 


19 


1.61 


10-14 


33 


2.81 


5-9 


116 


9.86- 


0-4 


676 


57.43 


(-5)-(-l) 


250 


21.24 


(-10)- (-6) 


49 


4.16 


(-15)- (-11) 


20 


1.70 


■ ' (-20),-(-16) 


4 


0.34 


Below (-20) 


2' 


0.17 



N - 1177 



i 
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Table A-15 

FREQUENCY- DISTRIBUTIONS OF. PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
EFFECT OF HEAD START ON CHILD 
(For Persons with Both Prescores and Postscores) 



VALUES* 


PRE 


POST 


FREQUENCY 

..-^ • ■ 


PERCENTAGE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE : 


7 


157 


11.31 




195 


14.05 


6 


^ 136 


9.80 




154 


11.09 


.5 


146 ■■ 


10.52 




. 150 


10.81 


4 


160 


- 11.53 




171 


12.32 


3 


224 


16. i4 


f 


197 


14.19 


2 


295 


21.25 




288 


20.75 


1 


252 


18.15 




219 


15.78 


0 


18 


1.30 




14 


1.01 



N - 1388 



*For interpretation of scale , d»ee "discussion 'of Figure 39 on page 54. 
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Table A-16 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF GAIN SCORES. ON 
PERCEIVED EFFECT OF HEAD START ON CHILb 



VALUES 



FREQUENCY 



. PERCENTAGE 



Above 5 
5 

4 . 

3 

2 

1 

0 

(-i) 
(-2) 
(-3) 

(-5) 
(-6)' 
(-7) 



8 

26 

51 

70 
137 . 
281 
397 
186 
119 

61 . 

15 
2 
1 



0.57 

1.87 

3.*67 . 
.5.04 ' 
"9.87 
< . 20.25 
28.60 

i3C4o 

8.57 
4.40 
' 2.46 
1.08 
0.15 
0.07 



N - 1388 
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Table- A-17 

FREQUENCY DISTKIBUTIONS OF PRE AUD POST VALUES ON 
• PARENT* EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 'FOR CHILD * 
^ (For Persons with Both Prescores and* Postscores) 



VALUES* " 

t 


• • ■ .PRE 


POST " . 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT/xGE 


FREQUENCV 


percentage/ 


' ' 9 


' 75 


5.42 ■ 


72; • 


■ 5.20/ 


. 8 


• ,594 '\ 


42.89 


581 ' 


41.9/^ 


. , . 7 ■ 


" sso 


* • 27.44 


381 


27 ./l 


6 


■ / ■ 


• 3.32 


28 


2^01 


■5 


;265 


19.13 


295 ' • . 


21.30. 


.- •-•4. 


10 ' 


0.72 


, • 12 


87 


3' 


• • 

2 






/. 0.07 


. . 2 


2 


• ■ 0^15 


3 


/ 0.22 


1 


11 


0.78 - 


12 


/ 0.87 



N = 1385 



*For interpretation of scale,- see Table 42. 



/ 
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Table A-19 



.VALUES* 



9 
8 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
PARENT EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS FOR CHILD 



(For Persons with Both Preecores and Postscores) 



PRE 



FREQUENCY 



10 

154 
152 
-S3- 
824 

21 

57 

16 

96 



PERCENTAGE 



0.72 
11.14 
10.99 

3.83 
.59.58 

1.52 

4.12 

6.94 



POST 



FREQUENCY 



12 
151^ 
135 

39 
808 

23 

69 

27 
119 



PERCENTAGE 



0.87 
10.92 
9.76 
2.82 
58.42. 
1.66 
4.99 
' 1.95 
8.61 



N « 1383 



.^Fof ^interpretation of scal«, ae€;;$able 43. 
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Table A-21 



VALUES* 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AM) POST VALUES ON 
PARENT FEELING OF VALUE OF EDUCATION 
(For Persons with Both Prescores and Postscores). 



-PRE 



FREQUENCY 



PERCENTAGE 



POST 



FREQUENCY 



PERCENTAGE 



Abotve 89.9 
~80.0~-~89T9 
70.0 - 79.9 
60.0 - 69.9 
50.0 - 59.9 
40.0- 49.9 
30.0 - 39.9 
20.0 - 29.9 
10.0 - 19.9 
0.0 - 9.9 



7 

37 
133 
271 
350 
233 
226 
105 
,36 

3 



0.50 
- 2.64- 
9.49 
19.34 
24.98 
^6.63 
16.13 
7.50 
2.57 
0.22 



6 

46 
141 
263 
373 
217 
226 
93 
31 
5 



0.43 

10.06 
18.77 
26.63 
15.49 
16.13 
6.€4 
2.21 
0.36 



N « 1401 



*For int«rpretation of scale, see discussion of Table 44 on page 58. 
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Table A-22 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTI9NS OF GAIN SCORES ON 
PARENT FEELING OF VALUE OF EDUCATION 



VALUES 



Above 5979 
50.0-59.9 
40.0-49.9 
30.0-39.9 
20. 0-29.9 
10.0-19.9 
0.0-' 9.9 
(-10.0)-(-0.1)f 
(-20.0)- (-10.1) 
(-30.0)-(-20.1) 
(r4b.0)-(-30.1) 
(-50.0)- (-40.1) 
Below (-50.0) 



FREQUENCY 



2 
19 

112 
2^0 
407 

52 
270 

56 
138 

23 
3 

N - 1401 



PERCENTAGE 



-0.14- 
0.14 

3.36 

7.99 
19.27 
29.05 - 

3.71 
19.27 

4.00 

9.85 

1.64 

0.22 
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APPENDIX B 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRETEST 
POSTTEST, AND GAIN SCORES ON 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES 1(1966-67) 
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TABLE B-1 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES OK 

STANFORD-BINET 
(For Persons With Both Prescores and Postscores) 

1966-67 




N - 1,784 
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TABLE B-3 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 
TOTAI PRESCHOOL INVENTORY PERCENTILE 



TFor Persons With Both Prescores and Postscores) 

1966-67 



VAT TIF^^ 




PRE 


POST 




FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BLANKS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


90 - 99 


109 


■ 6.55 


238 


14.30 


80 - 89. 


89 


5.35 


200 


12.02 


70 - 79 


. "156 


9.38 


213- 


12.80 ^ 


60 - 69 


168 


• 10.10 


220 . 


■ 13.22 ■ 


50 - 59 ^ 


143 


8.59 


. 157 ^ 


.9.44"- 


40 - 49 


243 ■ 


14.60 


214 


12.86 


30 - 39 


176 . 


10.58 


129 ' T- 


7.75 


20 - 29 


204 


12.26 


119 


7.15''7 


10 - 19 


226 


13.58 


119 


7.15 ,/ 


0-9 


150 


9.01 


55 


3.31 



N = 1,664 
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. . TABLE B-4 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GAIN SCORES ON 
TOTAL PRESCHOOL INVENTORY PERCENTILE 
1966-67 



VALUES 



Above 79 
70 - 79 
60 - 69 
50 - 59 

.40-49 
30 - 39 
20 - 29 

•10-19 
— 0----9- 



(-10) - (- 1) 
(-20) - (-11) 
' (-30) - (-21) 
•(-40) - (-31) 
"Below (-40) 



FREQUENCY 



5 
5 
19 
54 
86 
183 
244 
353 



391 
205 
■66 
32 
16 
5 



PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BLANKS 



0.30 
0.30 
1.14 
3.25 
5.17 
11.00 
14.66 
21.21 



23.50 
12.32 
3.97 
1.92 
0.96 
0.30 



N = 1,664 



VALUES 



TABLli B-5 

FREQUENCY DISTRI BLIIONS OF PRE AND POS: VALUES ON 
PERSONAL-SOCIAL RESPONSIVENESS PERCENTILE 
(For Persons With Both Prescores- a\d Postscores; 

1966-67 . \ 



FREQUENCY 



90 - 


99 


69 


80 - 


89 


124 


70 - 


79 


182 


60 - 


69 


201 




-59- 


158 


40 - 


49 


274 


30 - 


39 


176 


20 - 


29 


263 


10 - 


19 


132 * 


0 - 


9 


110 _ 



PRE 



PERCENTAGE 



\^ POST 



FREQUENCY 




PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BLANKS 



8.66 I 



\13.57 

9.60\ 
13.22 
8.12 
8.54 
4.50 
1.84 



\ - 



A 



N = 1,687 
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TABLE B-6 

FREQUENCY riSTRIBUTION OF GAIN SCOKES ON 
PERSONAL-SOCIAL RESPONSIVENESS PERCENTILE 
1966-67 



VALUES 



70 - 79 
60 - 69 
50 - 59 
40 - 49 
30 - 39 
20 - 29 



FREQUENCY 



6 
21 
.61 
101 
185 
229 



__^„_„^^^ j _ 

0-9 383 

(-10) - (-1) 189 

(-20) - (-11) 105 

•(-30) - (-21) 44 

(-40) - (-31) 23' 

(-50) - (-41), ^ 14 

(-60) - (-51) !• • 1 



N = 1,687 



L. 



■PERCENTAGE 
.OF liON-BLANKS 



0.36 
1.24 
3,62 
5.99 
10.97 
13.57 



19.27 
22.70 
11.20 
6.22 
2.61 
1.36 
0.83 
0.06 
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TABLE B-7 

FRFQUKNCY Dl STRl Biri l DNS OF PRK AND POST VALUES 

ASSOCIATIVE VOCABULARY PERCENTILE 
(For Persons With. Both Pres6ores and Posts core 
1966-67 



VALUES 


-I™ 


PRE 


POST 




FREQyENCV 


PERCENTAGE - 
QF NON-BLANKS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BLANK 


90 - 99 


57 


3.40 


148 


' 8.84 


80 - 89 


164 


9.79 


, 264 


15.76 


70 - 79 


233 


13.91 


291 


17.37 


60 - 69 


167 


9^-7 


- 164 


L-.9._79 










50 - 59 


146 


8.72 


158 


9.43 ■ - 


40-49 


157 


9.37 


144 


8.60 


30 - 39 


172 " 


10.27 


145 


8.66 


20-29 


228. 


13.61 


164 


9.79 


10 - 19 


"176 - 


10.51 


110 


6.57 


0- 9' 


175 


10.45 


87' 


_ 5.19 - 







N » 1,675 
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■ TABLf B-8- 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GAIN SCORES ON 
ASSOCIATIVE VOCABULARY PERCENTILE 
1966-67 



VALUES 



80 - 89\^ 




1 


70 - 7Q 




17 


60 - 69 


A. 


2} 


50 --59' 




• 41 


40 - 49 




116 


• "30 - 39 




164 


„ 20.- 29..- - ^ 




219 .. 


10 - 19 




280 


0-9 




373 ^ 


(-10) - (-1) ^ 


/ 


201 . 


(-20) - (-11) ' 




116 


(-30) - (-21) . 




68 


(-40) - (-31) 




37 


(-50) - (-41) 




13 


(-60) -.(-51) 




4 


(-70) - ■(-&!) 




2 



FREQUENCY 



PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BLANKS 



0.06 

1.01 

1.37 

2.45 
■ 6.92 

9.79 
13.07 
16.72 
.2'2 7f7 ' 
12.00 

6.93 

4.06 
2.21 ■ 
0.78 1 
■ 0.24 , 
0.12 ' 



N - 1,675^ 
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/ • TABLE B-9 

FREQUENCY DISTRrSUTIONS OF. PRE AND POST VALUES ON 

COlj^PEPT ACTtVATlON-NUMERICAL 'PERCENTILE 
(For Persons With Both Prescores'and PostScores) . • 

,].966.-67 • . , 



V ■ 

VALUES- ■ 


1 — = — — : 

PRE 't ' 


N POST • ' • 




FF^plttNCY ' 


. PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BIANKS 


FREQUENCY. 


PERCEKTAGE - 
OF NON-BLANKS ' 


90 99^ 


71 


A.2S. 


134 


• 7.98 




127 


, 7. 56"" 


227 


. 13.51 


• 70 - 79 


is4 . 


7.98 


. 18(i , 


1L.07. 


60-69 


167 


' . - 9. .94 


195 . 


11.61 


50 - sV 


169 


10.:06 . 


176: 


10.48 


40 - 49 ■ . 


234*^ ■ 


13.93 


181 


10.77 • 


■ 30 - 39 


237 


. 14.11 


'2- J 


12.68 


20 - 29 


"224 


13.33 


162 


9.64 . 


3-0 '- 19 


111- 


- 10.18 

* 


' .125 • 


7.44 


0-9 


' . '46 


8.69 


81 


. 4.82 



N = 1,680 ' . ... M 



-/ 



TABLE B-10 ^ 
FRErUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GAIN SCORES ON 
CONCEPT ACTIVATION - NUMERICAL. PERCENTILE 

1966-67 



VALUES 



Above 79 
- J 70 - 79 . 
6b - 69 
50 - 59 

-40-= 49 ■ 

30 - 39 
20 - 29 
10 - 19 
" 0^- 9 
(-10) - (-1) 
(-20) - (-11.) 
(-30) - (-21) 
(-4a) - (-31) 
(-50) - (-41) 
Below (-50) 



FREQUENCY 



■ 10 
26 
57 
79 
136 
228 
276 
370 
246 
137 
.5-7 
27 
19 
9 



PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BLANKS 



0.18 
0.60 
• . 1.55 
3.39 
4.70 
•• .8.10 
13.57 
■> 16.43 
. '2-2^02 
14.64 
' 8.15 • 
- 3.39 
l-.6i 
1.13 
0.54 



N - 1,680 
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'a?ABUE B-11 

FR|QUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 

CONCEPT ACTIVATION-SfeNSORY PERCENTILE 
(For Persons With Both Prescores and Postscores) 

1966-67 



VALUES 




PRE ■". • 


POST 




FREQUHJCY 


•PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BLANKS 


FREQUENCY .. 


PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BLANKS 


90 - 99 


78 


4.63 


162 


9.61 


80 - 89 


84. 


4.98' 


■ 117 


6.94 


70-79 


184 


10.91. 


326 


19.33 


60. - 69 


'■•192 


11.39 


* 257 


• 15.24 


50 - 59 


169 


10.02 


177 


10.50 


40^- 49 


272 


16~.13 


207 


12.28 


30-39 


222 


13.17 


167 


9.90 


20 - 29 


195 


11.57 


151 


* 

8.96 


10 r 19 . 


142 


8.42 


74 - 


4.39 


0 - 9 


14S 


8.78 


48 


2.85 , 

f 



N - 1,686 
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TABLE B-12 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GAIN SCORES ON 
CONCEPT ACTIVATION - SENSORY PERCENTILE 
1966-67 



VALUES - . 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE. 1 
OF NON-BTJkNK«; ' 


"Above 79 


5 ■ 


0.30- 


70- 79 


14 


0.83 


60-69 


29- 


1.72 

1 


50 - 59 


52 


3.08 


40 - 49 


90 . 


5,34 


30-39 


174 


10.32 


20 - 29 


253 


15.01 • 


10 '- 19 • 


290 


17.20 • 


0 - -9 


353 


20.94. 


(-10) - (-1) 


183 „ . 


10.85 


(-20) - (-11) 


146 


3.66 


• (-30) - (-21) 


53 • 


3.14 


:■ (-40) - (-31) 


32 


1.90 


(-50) - (-41) 


8 


0.47 


Below (-50) 


4 


0.24 



N = 1,686 
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TABLE B-U 

FRWH'KNCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PRE AND POST VALUES ON 

BEHAVI.OR INVENTORY: TOTAL RAW SCORE 
(For Persons With Both Prescores and Postsrores) 

1966-67 



'VALUES 


PRE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BLANKS 


Above 189 


9 


0.49 


180 - 189 


58 


3.15 


170 - 179 


126 


6.83 


160 - 169 


195 


10.57 


150 - 159 


235 


12.74 


140 - 149 


277 


15.01 


130 - 139 


285 


14.54 


.120 - 129 


275 


14.91 


110 - 119. 


177 


9.59 


100 - 109 


• 113 


6.13 


90 - 99 


58 


3.14 


80 - 89 


24 


1.28 


Below. 89 


13 


0.71 



POST 



FREQUENCY 



19 

78 
191 
235 
261 
251 . 
255 
248 
176 
.93 
23 

8 

7 



PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-BLANKS 



1.03 
4.23 
10.35 
12.74 
M.15 
13.60 
13.82 
13.44 
9.54 
5.04 
1.25 
0.43 
0.38 



N " 1,845 
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TABLE B-14 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GAIN SCORES ON 
BEHAVIOR INVENTORY: TOTAL RAW SCORE 
1966-67 



VALUES 


FREQUENCY- 


PERCENTAGE 
OF NON-ILANKS 


85-99 


5 


0.27 


'70 - 84- 


8 


0.43 


55-69 


22 


1.19 


40 - 54 


66 ■ 


3.58 


25 - 39 


153 


8,29 


10 - 24 


431 


23.36 


(-5) - 9 


636 


34.47 


(-20) - (-6) 


*. . 350 


18.97 


'(-35) - (-21) 


13D . 


7.05 


(-50) - (-36). 


30 


1.63 


(-65) - (-51) 


11 


0.60 


Below (-65) 


3 


0.16 



N = 1,845 
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